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N an article appearing in this journal 
two years ago, I stressed the impor- 
tance of perspective in viewing cultures 
and religions different from one’s own.? Per- 
spective is, after all, simply a way of looking 
at things, and the vantage point of that ar- 
ticle was the presentation of the history of 
religions in an undergraduate context. 

The observation that God is not bound, 
and that without some serious attempt to lis- 
ten to what others have to say there is no 
use beginning any such study, was vindi- 
cated at the Third East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference which was concluded at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii in Honolulu on July 30. 
The necessity of listening—and listening 
carefully—to spokesmen of other cultures 
and religions was frequently underlined. 

It is difficult to list with precision those 
factors which make for an effective inter- 
cultural or inter-religious understanding, 
and it is even more difficult to measure the 
significance of any given contact or the 
depth of understanding. Nonetheless, this 
article will attempt to set forth certain prin- 
ciples necessary for philosophical interchange. 
It will then examine the extent of the op- 
portunity presented this summer at Hono- 
lu and attempt to appraise its realization. 


“HARRY M. BUCK, JR. is Associate Profes- 
%t of Bible and Religion at Wilson College. The 
Mesent article is a series of reflections on the 
Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at 
the University of Hawaii, June 22 to July 30, 1959, 
vhere Dr, Buck was a non-program member. 
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I 


Readers of this journal are presumably 
interested in the religious aspects of an East- 
West interchange, but it should be borne in 
mind that, particularly in the case of Asian 
thought, religion and philosophy are insep- 
arable. The fusion of Asian philosophy with 
the great religious traditions of Buddhism 
and Confucianism, the interpenetration of In- 
dian philosophy and Hindu religion, and the 
equation of Moslem thinking with submis- 
sion to Allah is a phenomenon unknown in 
the “West,” where philosophers frequently 
speak with hesitation and apology—not to 
say ignorance—of religion, as though some- 
how, religious thought does not belong to a 
serious intellectual discipline. A conference 
on East-West philosophy inevitably involves 
the historian of religion at the deepest levels 
of his sensibilities and scholarship. 

For any effective inter-cultural under- 
standing, debate must follow patient listen- 
ing, and never precede it. Much of the “in- 
scrutability” of Eastern philosophy, or what 
is more amazing the charge;that “there is 
nothing of depth there after all,” is the ver- 
dict of those whose mouths are open and 
whose ears and eyes are shut. Professor 
Charles A. Moore, director of the confer- 
ence, was correct in insisting that one’s 
main business is to listen to what is said. 

Debate, however, must follow, for sym- 
pathetic debate is a way of listening, pro- 
vided that it is not marked by a spirit of 
dogmatism or apologetics. In constructive 
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280 HARRY M. 
debate, the strength of one’s own position 
can enter the arena of world ideas and take 
their place on their own merit, without being 
bolstered by elaborate defences. 

We have dealt so far with verbal commu- 
nication, the favored method of western 
professors, who are professional verbalizers. 

3ut one can talk too much. Words are not 

a sufficient mode of inter-communication, 
and, as Professor F. J. von Rintelen (Uni- 
versity of Mainz) maintained, “Encounter 
is not realized in and through abstract and 
universal notions of conceptual thinking. 
. . . [It] does not mean . . . that we must 
give up our ultimate understanding of and 
our attitude towards, the essence of our 
human existence and of the world in which 
we live. Rather, it means that we must cul- 
tivate a loving readiness to apprehend the 
particular perspective and the type of human 
greatness proper to each mode of thought 
and each culture.”? Von Rintelen continued 
to maintain that “we must allow the ‘inner 
experiences’ of the culture in question to en- 
ter into us, for only then will we possess a 
faithful picture of that culture.” 

Non-verbal, or, as I prefer, more-than- 
verbal communication is not a dominant 
characteristic of European or American 
thought. Logical propositions are sentences 
with subjects and predicates, and frequently 
objects. But linguistic thinking engages only 
a part of man, as certain western thinkers, 
particularly the existentialists, have recently 
emphasized. Factors of non-verbal communi- 
cation were constantly stressed at the Hono- 


lulu conference. Professor Hideo Kishimoto - 


(University of Tokyo) showed how subject 
and object are indistinguishable in certain 
Japanese sentences. Professor D. T. Suzuki 
(Zen scholar and world citizen) observed 
that “logic as we understand it has its limi- 
tations and cannot expect to catch every fish 
in its net.” Suzuki and others have often 
stressed the importance of “primary experi- 
ence.” 

We like to deal with “Eastern ideas,” 
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“Eastern philosophical systems,” and “East- 
ern religions,” but it simply cannot be done. 
To understand the force and meaning of any 
ideas or ideals, it is necessary to view the 
total man in his total relationships, which 
is simply another way of stating the neces- 
sity for careful and sympathetic listening, 
not to abstract discussions, but to living 
persons. There can be little contact between 
Eastern and Western philosophy or religion 
until there are hundreds of personal friend- 
ships between Eastern and Western philoso- 
phers and religionists, who have come to 
know and respect each other as persons and 
not only as representatives of certain systems 
of thought and faith. 


II 


If it is true that the prerequisites to an 
East-West understanding include the pre- 
ceding factors—careful listening, sympa- 
thetic debate and more-than-verbal com- 
munication between persons—we may proceed 
to describe the opportunity presented at the 
Honolulu conference, on an island where 
the terms “East” and “West” cannot even 
be used to give local directions. In Honolulu, 
the immediate perception of ‘‘mauka”’ (to- 
ward the mountains) and “makai” (toward 
the sea) have more significance than abstract 
points of the compass. Futhermore, in the 
fiftieth state, to look to the “West” one must 
face the rising sun, and looking to the “East” 
one’s compass will read “West.” 

The conference presented an unparalleled 
opportunity ; its membership included a gal- 
axy of stars. Forty-two program members 
contributed a minimum of one paper each, 
which will be published by the University 
of Hawaii Press in a forthcoming volume.’ 
Almost forty non-program members, younger 
scholars with an interest in the field, were 
invited to attend as observers. The en- 
tire group lived together for six weeks in 
and around the University of Hawaii, and 
just as Noah Fehl observed in connection 
with the Ninth International Congress of 
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the History of Religions in Tokyo (1958), 
“Of far greater import than the papers were 
the personal contacts and discussions, the 
experience of sharing across the traditions 
of East and West common problems and a 
common sense of frustration.’”* The main 
business of the conference consisted of 
a series of evening meetings, at which time, 
the papers were presented in summary form 
and discussed by the program members. 
The first of the three conferences, held 
in 1939 before Pearl Harbor, at the other 
end of Honolulu, plummeted Hawaii into 
world notice. Students of the field will re- 
member that at this time, there was very 
little in the way of a concerted effort to fos- 
ter East-West understanding, and the first 
conference was a bold, pioneering move. 


Five of: the original eight members of the 


first conference were active participants in 
the third: G. P. Conger, W.-T. Chan, D. T. 
Suzuki, F. S. C. Northrop, and Charles A. 
Moore, who has symbolized the philosophi- 
cal meeting of East and West for two 
decades. 

The first conference set a high goal: “to 
determine the possibility of a world phi- 
losophy through a synthesis of ideas and 
ideals of East and West, and to reach 
conclusions in the form of specific sug- 
gestions concerning the most fruitful ways 
in which such a synthesis could be ef- 
fected.”> Two decades later, the call for a 


synthesis continued to be heard in some 


quarters, but the aim of the 1959 conference 
was more modestly—and more realistically 
—stated: “to consider the practical implica- 
tions of comparative philosophy for cultural 
institutions as a basis for world understand- 
ing and co-operation.”® It was obvious in 
1949, and still more obvious in 1959, that 
like Western thought, Eastern philosophy is 
not of one piece. In a round world, a sharp 


line of division is certain to be arbitrary. 
Clichés die hard. We continue to hear that 
‘the East has no morality,” “the Vest has 


99 66 


ho spirituality,” “the East is unscientific,” 
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“the West is this-worldly and mechanistic,” 
and “the East has no logic.” There is some 
truth to all of these over-simplified general- 
izations, but there is more error than truth 
if they are not balanced by other views. Pro- 
fessor Constantin Regamey (University of 
Lausanne), citing Moore, observed that the 
alleged hedonism of the West is really more 
characteristic of the East, “where even the 
highest spiritual aspirations are less disinter- 
ested than in the West.” Professor W. H. 
Werkmeister (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia) maintained an important distinction 
between the scientific method of investigation 
and “‘scientism,” similar to the distinction 
to be made between a liberal approach to the 
study of religion and “liberalism.” Regamey 
continued to observe that “there remains 
almost nothing of the naive conception of 
matter in the modern science, and pure 
mechanization is also abandoned by the pres- 
ent-day physics. What remains is the method 
of studying reality based on experience 
and tested by experience.” 

Carefully written papers, largely prepared 
in advance, presented material for discus- 
sion, both in the formal meetings, conducted 
around a large table with a hollow center, 
mutely suggestive of the trackless void 
through which communication must pass, 
and over innumerable cups of coffee. Pro- 
fessor H. W. Schneider (Columbia Univer- 
sity) listed several characteristics of Ameri- 
can society and thought, and the West proved 
to be almost as inscrutable as the East. Kish- 
imoto stressed the difference between “west- 
ernization” and “modernization,” and Suzuki 
called into question the western search for 
a conclusion, which “is not a conclusion be- 
cause it is never conclusive or final. One 
‘conclusion’ reached by a philosopher is sure 
to be contested by another, indefinitely.” The 
problem of secularization seemed to be as 
pressing in Islam as in western areas, and 
it is significant that such a question was 
raised for debate in the one thought form 
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282 HARRY M. 
which stands geographically between East 
and West, Islam. 

Several proposals for understanding were 
advanced, von Rintelen finding a key in 
values, and Regamey in contrasting methods. 
“In the East, the Ultimate Unity is realized 
through elimination of every distinction, in 
the West the distinctions are carefully em- 
phasized and the Unity has to be achieved 
through harmonization. ... The constant 
effort to ever wider and richer synthesis as 
well as the capacity of harmony of opposites 
through ever higher transcendencies is the 
basic characteristic of Western spirituality.” 


Ill 


Every conceivable opportunity for care- 
ful listening, sympathetic debate and more- 
than-verbal communication was present in 
Honolulu for six weeks. It is now legitimate 
to ask how well the opportunities were 
grasped and how thoroughly the goals of the 
conference were realized. 

When Professor Fehl commented on the 
contrast between the Third International 
Congress on the History of Religions in 
London (1907) and the Ninth Congress last 
year in Tokyo, he said that the contrast is 
best expressed by the cry: Ichabod !* “Icha- 
bod” is not an appropriate shout for the 
Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference, 
although no one should scream “Eureka!” 

In large measure, the conference achieved 
its objectives. Many people learned to lis- 
ten, and personal contacts flourished. It 
was possible, for example, to schedule an 
impromptu panel discussion on Buddhist 
thinking, calling upon the Ven. U Thittila 
(Burmese bhikkhu, University of Rangoon) 
and Professor Hajime Nakamura (Univer- 
sity of Tokyo). The differences between 
Theravada Buddhism and Mahayanism, as 
well as their essential unity, were sharply 
brought out as both men answered the same 
questions from their respective points of 
view. 

There are two levels on which a confer- 
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ence such as this can be appraised: the per 
sonal and the formal. On the personal level, 
there is little cause for discontent. The ex- 
tent to which a personal understanding of 


alien philosophies could be attained was : 
limited only by the energy and initiative of 9, 
the seeker. Without doubt, the most signif- es 
icant and far-reaching results of the Third 
East-West Conference will be in the area on 
of continued personal contacts between th 
scholars throughout the world, collabora- pr 
tions on international scholarly projects and ” 
an awareness of diverse cultures which de 
should allow no one who has sat at this con- 
ference to write, think or talk as he did th 
before. pr 
On the formal level, certain valid criti- @ ,;, 
cisms must be raised. There was a plethora @ ,.. 
of papers, more material than could possibly | 
have been discussed in the six weeks of the @ ,, 
conference. The result was that important @ ,¢ 
issues were often passed over lightly, and @ .. 
sympathetic debate was rarely engaged in. @ },,), 
Precision was lacking in discussions to the @ ,;. 
point that it became evident half way @ 4 
through the conference that differing con- },, 
notations were attached to such basic terms 5,4 
as “philosophy,” “East,” and ‘West.” In ( 
an attempted irenic unity, genuine debate oo, 
was often restricted. Terms were used with- any 
out careful analysis, and ideas were handled gra 
without regard to their historical develop-@ ..,, 
ment. When issues were not clearly focused, @ j;.},, 
it is not surprising that insight was blurred. @ jj,,. 
The formal meetings lacked a genuine philo-@ 
sophical dimension, as well as careful organ-¥ 
ization. be a 
and 
IV 
Two decades of fruitful East-West inter-@ ratic 
change were brought to a climax this sum-§@ scho 
mer in the third conference. It is, perhaps, ™ signi 
important to stress that, although three con-@ tionz 
ferences have been held, there have been only confi 
three. The work of the third conference iS resy] 
still in the exploratory stage, although thei cares 


exploration into areas of possible East-West 
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understanding were pushed farther than 
in most other international conferences, 
whether of statesmen, artists or educators. 
The third conference should be regarded 
as frankly exploratory, and it is a joy to be 
able to report that plans are already in proc- 
ess for a conference in 1964. 

It would, however, be unfortunate to allow 
conferences at ten-year intervals to carry 
the full weight of such an interchange. Ap- 
preciation is due the fourteen foundations, 
whose wisdom provided funds for the con- 
duct of this conference. Somehow these 
foundations should be persuaded to protect 
their investment by modest additional ap- 
propriations to insure continued and con- 
tinuous international philosophical collab- 
oration. 

The present writer would like to propose 
to anyone who could be interested, five lines 
of approach to insure that two decades of 
activity which have culminated in the Hono- 
lulu conference this summer shall bring forth 
visible fruit in American educational insti- 
tutions. The 1964 conference could then look 
back on a period of well-planned and co- 
ordinated activity.® 

(1) The establishment of an international 
center for philosophical interchange, where 
annual programs of visiting lectureships and 
graduate research could be continuously 
carried on. Such a center should be estab- 
lished with an adequate permanent staff and 
library facilities and strategically located at 
an institution where permanent continuity 
could be assured. The host institution must 
be a place maintaining a scholarly tradition, 
and willing to give complete cooperation. 

(2) The subsidy of international collabo- 
ration and research, bringing together 
scholars from widely differing cultures for 
significant research projects. Many interna- 
tional collaborations grew out of the second 
conference, and more are planned as a 
tesult of the third. However, subsidy and 
careful direction on the part of the research 
center mentioned above would provide con- 
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tinuity, and a perpetual “philosophers’ con- 
ference.” 

(3) The appropriation of necessary funds 
for the publication of such research and for 
the expansion and support of some journal 
or journals to contain shorter pieces of inter- 
national research. Philosophy East and West 
has admirably served this purpose for nearly 
a decade, and is probably the proper journal 
to fill this role. 

(4) The establishment of a series of lec- 
ture tours, making available for a modest 
fee, the best lecturers in the field through- 
out the world. 

(5) The investment of modest sums ot 
money to support the several excellent pro- 
grams of Asian and Islamic studies already 
formed and in the process of formation in the 
liberal arts undergraduate colleges of the 
United States. It is from this kind of pro- 
gram that future international thinkers will 
have to be recruited, and financial support 
of selected and worthy programs of Asian 
studies would go far toward making it possi- 
ble. Such help could prove to be the most 
strategic financial investment of all. 
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Qumran and Jerusalem: Two Jewish ror 

Cant 

Roads to Utopia sf 

No 

By JACOB NEUSNER* Save 

Only 

HE modern world knows two recalls an earlier pagan and Pre-Mosaic i Vill 

forms of Utopianism, social and rev- meaning, to tie together by magic charm, mee 
olutionary. The social Utopian would knot, or spell. In the Second Commonwealth 

restore society to its ancient ideal, proposing there were many such “charmed circles,” Wil 

to reconstruct the city out of its own stone groups of companions who came together = 

and mortar. The revolutionary Utopian to form fellowships of the faithful. These 7 

would build a new society on the ruins of communes took two forms. That founded The 

the old, destroying in order to create. These at Qumran represented revolutionary Uto- (J whor 

two Utopian forms recall the efforts of “moral pianism, and those founded in Jerusalem (the « 

men” in an earlier “immoral society,” that and elsewhere social Utopianism. This (have 

of Jewish Palestine during the Second Com- paradigm offers some insight into the soci-(ior t 


monwealth. In the centuries before the start 
of the Christian Era, these men drew apart 
from the common life to discover social 
forms capable of embodying religious ideals. 

The central issue of the Jewish Common- 
wealth was how to transform biblical pre- 
cept into daily practice. It was, therefore, 
religious, rather than humanitarian Uto- 
pianism that moved men to dream of a better 
world: how to translate the vision of law- 
giver and prophet into the workaday situation 
of a later and lesser age. Biblical Judaism 
had taught that the pious man ought to love 
those who love God, and to abhor those who 
despise Him. “Blessed is the man who walks 
not in the counsel of the wicked, nor stands 
in the way of sinners, nor sits in the seat of 
scoffers...” (Psalm 1:1). Conversely the 
pious man says, “I am a companion of all 
who fear Thee and of those who keep Thy 
precepts” (Psalm 119:63). The Psalmist’s 
choice of the word companion (haber) con- 
notes more than merely friend, but rather 
fellow-worshipper, one ‘who is an associate 
in a common sacred task. Indeed the word 


* JACOB NEUSNER is a graduate student in 
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have 


The 


ology of Judaism at a crucial moment in 
Jewish history. 


The wilderness communes were drawn by yery 
the vision of the wilderness, the setting for what 
Israel’s holiest drama, and recalled the com-{@ Toral 
pelling words of Jeremiah “I remember orece 
devotion of your youth, your love as a bride, Jewis 
how you followed me in the wilderness, in anf the s 
unsown land” (Jeremiah 2:2). In the sun4@ their 
parched hills, the members of the commun@@pecul: 
thought to make a new beginning, to createjrtual, 
a sanctuary of purity in the profane andjdoxy 


defiled land. These communes, of whic 
there were many, saw themselves morall 
secure only behind the barrier of rough ter 
rain and within a high wall of discipline 
The Qumran group escaped from sinful me 


vere 

acrec 
the co 
men ¢ 


in order to found a better and holier society The 
’ “This is the regulation for the men of th@@:hoser 
community who devote themselves to turtitounde 
away from every evil and to hold fast to ev@™non s 
erything which He has commanded as Hi§@ived ¢ 
pleasure: they shall separate themselvef@rary n 
from the assembly of men of deceit, thefiillows 
shall be a community, with Torah study.” 
The Psalmist of Qumran likewise expresse@@ivho id 
this attitude, 
The nearer I draw to Thee *haris 
The more I am filled with zeal lows 
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Against all that do wickedness. 
For they that draw near to Thee 
Cannot see Thy commandments defied. . . 


So for mine own part, I will admit 
No comrade into fellowship with me, 
Save by the measure of his understanding. .. . 


Only as Thou drawest a man unto Thee 
Will I draw him unto myself, 

And as Thou keepest him afar, 

So too will I abhor him. 


I will not enter into communion 
With them that turn their back upon Thy cove- 
nant.” 


The members of the wilderness communes 
whom Philo called Essenes likewise avoided 
the cities “because of the iniquities which 
have become inveterate among city dwellers, 
or they know that their company would 
have a deadly effect upon their own souls.” 
The wilderness communes brought together 
very good Jews, fully normative, if some- 
what abnormal, in their devotion to the 
Torah and to both its moral and its ritual 
srecepts.* They followed the main lines of 
Jewish law as meticulously as the men in 
the synagogues whom they abandoned in 
their flight. They did indeed have their 
veculiar emphases, both in theology and in 
ritual, but this marked them apart as a heter- 
xdoxy, not a heresy. The men of Qumran 
vere zealous, too deeply committed to the 
acred to believe and behave according to 
the common faith. Escape to the wilderness 
provided a way to purer, holier life than the 
men of the cities promised ever to live. 
The alternative was the road to Utopia 
thosen by the Pharisees of Jerusalem. They 
ounded religious communes within the com- 
non society of the villages and towns, and 
ived the holy life among profane and ordi- 
tary men. This was the way of the Pharisaic 
tllowship (called haburah), which brought 
gether some of the larger number of Jews 
vho identified themselves with the Pharisaic 
liewpoint. (It is emphasized that not all 
*harisees were members of the Pharisaic 
@:llowship at any time, although all members 
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of the fellowship were Pharisees, adhering to 
their interpretation of Judaism.) In the words 
of Josephus, “they are able greatly to per- 
suade the body of the people, and whatso- 
ever they do about divine worship, ... they 
perform according to their direction, inso- 
much that the cities give great attestations 
to them on account of their entire virtuous 
conduct, both in the actions of their lives 
and their discourses also.’® The’ Pharisaic 
sages taught their followers, “Do not separate 
yourself from the community,’® but on the 
contrary, they lived among the masses, teach- 
ing and admonishing, seeking to bring all men 
closer to their Father in heaven. They sought 
out the heart of the people, and were willing, 
according to the Gospel, to “traverse sea and 
land to make a_ single proselyte” (Matt. 
23:15). Thus they exercised formidable in- 
fluence over the mind of Jewish Palestine. 
At the same time, however, the Pharisaic 
fellows distinguished themselves from the 
common people by observing even the most 
neglected details of the Torah, the laws of 
ritual purity and by giving tithes and heave- 
offerings as set forth in Scripture. In doing 
so, they cast up a barrier between themselves 
and the outsider (called in the sources 
am ha-aretz), for an outsider was for many 
reasons a potential source of ritual defilement. 
Even in the towns and villages, therefore, 
the haburah formed a separate society. Two 
biblical precepts contended in the Pharisaic 
ethic: first, that all Israel is to be a kingdom 
of priests and a holy people (and this was 
understood to mean at the very least a 
people ritually pure and holy), and second, 
that every individual Jew everywhere was 
himself to be as ritually fit as a priest to 
perform the sacrificial act in the Temple. 
The Pharisees believed in the sanctity of all 
Israel, and passionately affirmed the obliga- 
tion of every Jew to his King. Obsessed with 
the vision of life and society sanctified in 
every detail by the commandments of the 
Torah, they observed and taught the Jewish 
people to carry out even those laws which 
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were both troublesome and generally ignored. 

Although the masses of the people re- 
garded the acts of careful tithing and ritual 
purification as far beyond the proper task 
of a Jew, the fellows were not prepared to 
give up the struggle. They founded their 
associations in the villages and towns, among 
the people but not of them. (These associ- 
ations were not organizations in the pattern 
of Qumran, and had neither officers nor 
formal constitution, but were rather groups 
of people who recognized one another as 
part of the same fellowship of observant and 
pious men.) They taught their eccentric- 
ities of observance by example, ever aware 
not to imitate their students. Thus they 
sought at once to transform and to transcend 
society, to live Utopia in an unredeemed 
world. They elaborated laws to govern the 
infinite specific situations presented by ritu- 
ally pure life among defiled men. In such a 
way the fellows resolved the tension between 
the precept that demanded sanctification of 
all Israel, on the one hand, and of every Jew, 
on the other. 

All the communes went far beyond the 
measure of the Law. Some, and among them 
the associations described by Philo and 
Josephus as Essenes, by the Qumran docu- 
ments as the Many, and by the Zadokite 
Fragments as the Congregation, thought to 
find a way to God in the solitude of the wild- 
erness. What sets the Pharisaic fellowship 
apart is the search for the Godly community 
within the society of men. 


II 


In ancient times the commune was a wide- 
spread form of social organization for reli- 
gion. It was common to the Pythagorean 
schools of Hellenistic Egypt and to the Na- 
bataean kingdom to the south of the Dead 
Sea. Jewish Palestine itself provided rich 
analogues to the Pharisaic order. Many of 
the sects, particularly the Essenes and the 
Qumran group, shared with the Pharisees 
common institutional forms. Indeed Josephus 
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characterizes the social form of Judaism as 
a series of self-sufficient sects, and the sim- 
ilarities between the Qumran association and 
the groups known in Josephus and Philo as 
Essenes and Pharisees have impelled scholars 
to identify the Qumran literature with one 
or another known group. The specific forms 
of the Pharisaic fellowship were determined, 
however, by the particular obsession of the 
associates : food. 

The Bible had commanded Jews to return 
to God through the priests and Levites some 
part of the gifts of the land. Traditions of 
the time ascribed to Abraham, and later to 
Saul, the practice of eating even the remain- 
ing, unconsecrated produce in a state of 
ritual purity. Tradition likewise ascribed 
to Solomon the practice of washing hands 
before a meal as an act of ritual purification. 
Thus every Jew was obligated to eat his 
“secular” (unconsecrated) produce in the 
purity which characterized the Temple priest 
in his holy office. This concern was entirely 
natural in the ancient world, where ritual 
purity was the common concern of pagan 
temple, mystery cult, and even of the philo- 
sophical schools of the Pythagoreans. In 
very early days, the Pharisaic fellowship 
took on specific form and precise definition 
from the effort to observe the difficult re- 
ligious obligations of tithing and ritual pu- 
rity. Even by the first century the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai disputed certain details 
in the rule of the fellowship, indicating both 
a fixed tradition and sufficient interval in 
which to forget some details. The purpose 


' of the fellowship from the first was to carry 


out the obligations incumbent on all men. 

The Qumran community shared this ob- 
session with ritual defilement, regarding the 
Temple as irreparably unclean. They estab- 
lished themselves in the wilderness and elab- 
orated rules by which others might reach 
their sanctity through a year of probation, a 
vote of the members, and a second, novitiatory 
year. The Essenes likewise admitted a new- 
comer into their fellowship by stages. Jose- 
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phus records: “A candidate anxious to join 
their sect is not immediately admitted. For 
one year, during which he remains outside 
the fraternity, they prescribe for him their 
own rule of life... . Having given proof 
of his temperance during this probationary 
period, he is brought into closer touch with 
the rule, and is allowed to share in the purer 
kind of holy water, but is not yet received 
into the meeting of the community... . 
After this exhibition of endurance his char- 
acter is tested for two years more, and 
only then if found worthy is he enrolled in 
the society. But before he may touch the 
common food, he is made to swear tremen- 
dous oaths... . "7 

The Pharisees received into their fellow- 
ship any Jew who undertook to nourish his 
body iri a manner appropiate to the sanctity 
of his soul. Anyone might undertake such a 
commitment, man, woman, or child. Wives 
might join without their husbands, and 
children without their parents, although if 
they were born to a family known to adhere 
to the rule, they were assumed to be observ- 
ant until they gave evidence to the contrary. 
The fellowship cut across caste lines as well, 
for some members of the priestly and Levit- 
ical castes were associates and others were 
not. Furthermore not all followers of the 
Pharisees accepted the rule of the fellowship. 
There were many kinds of Pharisee, as both 
the Talmud and the Gospels recognize, and 
there were even sages who were considered 
outsiders in relationship to the fellowship. A 
slave might become an associate without his 
master, and vice versa. The specific rules of 
affiliation were exhaustive and beyond them 
there were no distinctions between members 
and outsiders. The testimony of outsiders 
Was accepted in regard to the kashrut (legal 
fitness) of food, but not in regard to its rit- 
ual purity. Thus they presumed to adhere to 
the dietary laws, like all good Jews, even 
though they stood outside the fellowship.§ 

Transcending family, caste, and class dis- 
tinctions, the fellowship established a new 
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polity within the old society of city and 
village, a community based upon the willing- 
ness of the individual to assume obligations 
imposed upon him by an ancient and unre- 
pudiated commandment. This disruption in 
the social order recalls the Gospel saying, 
“IT have come not to bring peace but a 
sword. ... For I have come to set a man 
against his father and a daughter against 
her mother...” (Matt. 10:34-37). The 
fellowship represented a considerable compli- 
cation in the urban order. The city could 
contend with men who separated themselves 
from the common life in exclusive, alien 
communes in the wilderness. Reciprocal in- 
difference governed the day-to-day contact 
between the new society at Qumran and the 
old. Even the Essenes in their villages and 
neighborhoods in the towns apparently faced 
inward toward their commune. On the other 
hand, the Pharisaic association posed a pe- 
culiar problem for the general society. At 
many intimate and some crucial relation- 
ships in daily life, the fellow was guided by 
a complicated rule that made social inter- 
course intricate and delicate. The wilderness 
heterodoxies formed new polities built on 
the ruins of the old and the individual moved 
from one exhaustive, clearly defined and 
exclusive pattern of human relationships 
into another equally comprehensive and un- 
ambiguous situation. The act of the self-con- 
scious, private individual began and ended 
with the act of affiliation to the new order. 
For the Pharisaic associate, on the other 
hand, entry into the new polity was only the 
first step on a path toward individualism and 
disintegration of customary social patterns. 

Three stages of affiliation to the order 
marked entry, at each of which a new con- 
cern came to govern the social and religious 
behavior of the candidate. As at Qumran 
and among the Essenes generally, the proc- 
ess of affiliation was a rational and precise 
way of educating the newcomer to his obli- 
gations. The first step was to give all re- 
quired tithes and heave-offerings. The sec- 
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ond was to preserve the ritual purity of these 
holy offerings, and in addition to eat even 
“secular” produce in a state of ritual purity. 
In the third and final stage, the novice had to 
guard all foods from ritual defilement, both 
at home and in commerce. At the first level 
of affiliation, a candidate undertook to be 
reliable to give tithe from what he ate, sold, 
and purchased. At the second, he entered the 
stage of initiation, in which he began to keep 
the laws of eating “secular” food in ritual 
purity and to preserve the sacred offerings 
from impurity. At the third, he entered the 
novitiate, and undertook to preserve the 
sanctity of all common food, and not even to 
sell to an outsider any foodstuff, nor to pur- 
chase from an outsider food that had been 
wet (for it was then susceptible to ritual 
defilement, although dry produce was not), 
nor to be the guest of an outsider, nor receive 
him as a guest in his own home. The second, 
or initiatory, stage was divided into two 
parts. First the man became an initiate re- 
garding “wings”, that is, for cleanliness of 
the hands during eating. Afterwards he 
obligated himself for “‘purities”, that is, to 
preserve the sanctity of consecrated produce, 
withholding tithes and heave-offerings from 
priests and Levites who were outsiders and 
would consume them in impurity. In the 
third, novitiatory stage, two periods likewise 
punctuated entry into the association. At the 
first, the novice had to preserve his garments 
and his liquid foods from ritual impurity, not 
allow defilement to come upon any food in 


his possession. At the same time he had to . 


take care to keep his own clothing from 
defilement, and to see that the garments of 
outsiders did not touch and contaminate his 
foodstuffs. The novitiate lasted for thirty 
days in regard to liquids, and for a year for 
garments. At the end of the three stages, the 
candidate became an associate, and all others 
might purchase food from him in the cer- 
tainty that it had been fully tithed and kept 
ritually pure; and he might come into con- 
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tact with the foods and other ritually con- 
taminable objects of other associates.® 

A new member of the haburah discovered 
that his relationships with outsiders had 
become fundamentally transformed. He could 
no longer associate with any man freely and 
carelessly. In certain ways his social inter- 
course completely changed in character, and 
in every way he had to rearrange his habits 
of daily life into a new and complex struc- 
ture. 


III 


Obedience to the rule of the order meant 
that special concern for the sanctity of food 
entered into hitherto simple social relation- 
ships. The implications of the rule were thus 
translated in very great detail into everyday 
terms. One principle governed every rela- 
tionship: absolutely no compromise might 
modulate the rule of the haburah to the de- 
mands of the workaday world. The only 
exception, granted for the sake of peace, was 
actually only a lenient interpretation of the 
rule and not a compromise. At each of the 
three stages, the rule called for new adjust- 
ments in the life of the fellow, multiplying 
the problems bound up in living with men 
indifferent to obligations he considered sa- 
cred. The obvious solution to these problems 
was to retreat to neighborhoods dominated 
by the commune, or to escape entirely from 
the common, defiled society. This option was, 
however, precisely what the fellowship re- 
jected at the start. 

The fellows chose, rather, to articulate 
law to guide the association in these specific 
situations. The laws represented precise and 
articulate statements of what the rule did 
and did not demand. This elaboration of 
law has been viewed with a jaundiced eye 
by students of the period. The body of law 
created by the fellowships was, however, 
fundamentally descriptive. It was enormously 
useful for the people who lived by the rule of 
the association to have detailed instructions 
on what to do and what not to do in the 
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homely and commonplace situations of daily 
life. Having agreed for example to preserve 
the ritual purity of foodstuffs, the associate 
needed to know to what extent he was obli- 
gated to preserve foods only partially within 
his domain from contamination (in a joint 
inheritance with an outsider, or in an agri- 
cultural or business partnership). The elabo- 
rate articulation of the rule explained for 
the associate the precise measure of his 
commitment, no less, but also no more, The 
formidable growth of law was, moreover, the 
necessary consequence of the urban char- 
acter of the fellowship itself. In the wilder- 
ness communes the range of potential prob- 
lems governed by the new rule was limited. 
In the city and in the company of unobserv- 
ant men it was almost infinite. With precise 
and detailed statements for guidance, the 
fellow might indeed keep both his resolve 
and, to some extent, his former friends. 

The particular emphasis on ritual purity 
and tithing indicates that the haburah was 
fundamentally a society for strict observance 
of laws of ritual cleanliness and holy offer- 
ings. This was, indeed, all it might have 
been. Membership in the association could 
be achieved only through adherence to a 
pattern of actions which demonstrated devo- 
tion to neglected commandments and tradi- 
tions of Judaism. In urban society deeds alone 
truly marked the man, rather than any com- 
mitment of faith or intellect. The social re- 
lations in the city, brief and random at best, 
could not manifest any profound virtue of 
mind or heart. They could, however, serve as 
a tentative measure of a man’s willingness 
to serve God in ways held particularly signifi- 
cant. The fellowships were open to hypo- 
rites, it is true, and the Gospels and Rabbinic 
sources give evidence that a faith expressed 
only through deeds might represent in the 
end only a meaningless pattern of naked 
gestures. Such a perplexity troubled the Phar- 
isaic fellows and their heirs. 

In the wilderness commune, on the other 
hand, the total personality of an individual 
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became relevant. “When he enters into the 
covenant . . . then they shall examine their 
spiritual qualities in the community, in their 
mutual relationship, according to every- 
body’s insight and actions . . . They shall 
register them in the order, one before the 
other, according to his insight and his do- 
ings. .. .”2° In Qumran the commune ex- 
amined a man about “his intelligence and his 
actions. . . .” Likewise the Zadokite Com- 
munity examined newcomers, each “about 
his actions and his understanding and his 
strength and his property... .’!! In the 
close life of the wilderness commune, all 
these things were relevant and important. 
In the towns and villages only deeds spoke 
compellingly about a man. 

The prosaic literature of Pharisaic law 
represented, therefore, the comprehensive 
articulation of all that could ever character- 
ize such a fellowship. Unlike the wilderness 
associations, the haburah could have no 
other standard but how a man carried out his 
religious obligations throughout the subtle 
patterns of daily life. The associates in the 
intellectual classes, sitting in the academies, 
schools, and courts of Palestinian Jewry, did 
in truth reveal the almost unlimited intellec- 
tual dimension of their order and its cause. 
The following story indicates, however, their 
unrelenting emphasis on the act as the final 
measure of the man: 


Akabya ben Mahaleleel testified to four opinions. 
His colleagues answered, Akabya, retract these 
four opinions that thou hast given, and we shall 
make thee Father of the Court in Israel. He said 
to them: Better that I be called a fool all my days 
than that I be made.a godless man before God even 
for an hour; for they shall not say of me, He re- 
tracted for the sake of office. . . . In the hour that 
he died, he said to his son, My son, retract the 
four opinions which I gave. His son answered, 
Why didst not thou retract? He answered, I heard 
them from a majority, and they also heard their 
opinions from a majority. I continued steadfast to 
the tradition that I heard, and so did they. But thou 
hast heard a decision both from an individual and 
from the majority. It is better to leave the opinion 
of the individual and to hold the opinion of the ma- 
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jority. His son answered, Father, commend me to 
thy fellow sages. He said, I commend thee not. He 
answered, Perchance thou hast found in me some 
cause for complaint. Akabya answered, No, but 
thine own deeds will bring thee near, or thine own 
deeds will remove thee far [from the fellowship].” 


The fellows of the academic sages in the 
streets and fields of the land likewise wove 
a fabric of actions that represented the effort 
to build God’s kingdom on earth. 


IV 


The Qumran community chose a revolu- 
tionary path to Utopia. The men who fled to 
the Judean desert abandoned all hope of 
restoring society or of rebuilding it on its im- 
perfect foundation. At Qumran they estab- 
lished their order, defined its rule, and pre- 
pared the way for others to join them. In all 
this they demonstrated from their city on the 
hill above the Dead Sea that God was truly 
sovereign on earth. Their rule was simple, 
neither elaborated nor complicated by a re- 
pudiated past. The men of Qumran struck 
out to build their new city upon the ruins 
of the old. 

The Pharisaic fellowship made a moral 
decision to endure the “iniquities inveterate 
among city dwellers” so that men far from 
God’s way might return to it through pre- 
cept and example. The associates consecrated 
themselves to keep the neglected ordinances 
governing tithes and ritual purity. They too 
defined the rule of their order, educated men 
in the manner of keeping it, and determined 
a sequence of concerns by which an outsider 


might come by degrees to enter into fellow- 


ship. The infinite implications of the rule for 
day-to-day affairs were spelled out, and the 
precise, detailed information so gained made 
it possible for the associates to keep the faith 
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in the company of men who did not. It was, 
in fact, law which made possible the Pharisaic 
choice of a social way to Utopia. 

The dilemma of the Pharisaic fellowship, 
and the manner of its resolution, continue to 
speak out of the troubling question of Hillel: 


If I am not for myself, then who will be for me? 
But being only for myself, what am I? 
And if not now, when ?™ 
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Death and Resurrection 1n Paul’s Letters 


CHALMER E. FAW* 


ORDS dealing with death and 
resurrection are very common in 
the letters of Paul. Often they 


refer to the historical death and resurrection 
of Jesus. In other cases they are eschatolog- 
ical and anticipate the death and resurrection 
of the believer. In a considerable number of 
other cases, however, the concepts of death 
and resurrection are used without reference to 
the actual physical death or rising from the 
dead of either Christ or the believer, but have 
metaphorical and even symbolic meanings 
which apply to the ongoing spiritual life 
of the believer. It is to this last-mentioned 
group of occurrences that we wish to direct 
our attention in this paper, dealing in order 
with four considerations: (1) the general 
distribution of these symbolic uses (2) the 
variety and depth of meaning of these sym- 
bols (3) the relationship of this phenomenon 
to Paul’s personal experience, and (4) a 
note on the relative date of Galatians as sug- 
gested by this study. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCURRENCES 


We shall assume throughout the rather 
commonly accepted relative chronology of 
Paul’s letters: first, the Thessalonian cor- 
respondence, next the Corinthian correspond- 
ence, then Romans and finally the prison 
epistles. The relative date of Galatians will 
be left as an open question. 

So arranged, Paul’s extant letters show 
an interesting development of the metaphor- 
ical use of death and resurrection. In neither 
of the Thessalonian letters is there a clear- 
cut case of such symbolic use. The actual 
death and resurrection of both believers and 
of Christ are occasionally spoken of, as in I 
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Thess. 4:13-17 and 5:4 and 10, and, in less 
direct terms, in the eschatological passage of 
2 Thess. 1:5-12, but there is no outright oc- 
currence of death and resurrection as a 
metaphor of the present experience of the 
believer. This is all the more impressive 
when it is noted that ample opportunity for 
such use occurs in 1 Thess. 1:9 and 2:13f 
and 2 Thess. 2:13, where some description 
is given of the conversion of believers, in 
1 Thess. 4:3-%7, 5:23 and 2 Thess. 1:11, 
where the subject is that of an ethical break 
with the world, and in 1 Thess. 2:8 and 3 :1-5 
where it is Paul’s own anguish “for their 
sakes” that is discussed. All three of these 
involve contexts which readily call forth the 
use of the metaphor in later epistles. There 
is only one passage in the Thessalonian 
letters which approaches the symbolic use 
for which we are searching and which might 
be regarded as an isolated foreglimpse of the 
later usage. That is 1 Thess. 3:8 where Paul, 
after a review of his anxiety for the believers 
in their afflictions and a remembrance of the 
good news of their loyalty which Timothy 
has just brought, exclaims, “for now we live 
if you stand fast in the Lord.” Emotionally 
speaking, he had either stopped living or was 
living in some kind of suspended animation 
before he received the good news. But now 
he can begin to live again. While this case 
points in a direction which is later quite fully 
developed, it still falls short of an unmistak- 
able use of the full metaphor of death and 
resurrection. 

In First Corinthians the possibility of 
metaphor is much the same as in the Thessa- 
lonian correspondence. There are numerous 
contexts in which symbolic death and resur- 
rection might have been used but were not: 
the transition from paganism to Christianity 
(6:11 and 12:2), the ethical break with 
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immorality (10:6-14) and growth and up- 
building in grace (1:2-5 and 3:10-15). There 
is still no clear-cut use of the imagery of 
death and resurrection as a present spiritual 
experience either for Paul or his converts. 
In 1:15 the apostle asks rhetorically: “Was 
Paul crucified for you?”’, implying an em- 
phatic “No.” Here he appears quite inno- 
cent of the affirmation in both Galatians and 
Romans that he was, symbolically speaking, 
“crucified” with Christ (Gal. 2:20; 5:24; 
6:14; Rom. 6:16; 7:14). Actually, there is, 
in all the range and diversity of subject mat- 
ter in First Corinthians, no good example of 
the metaphor. There are, however, a few more 
passages that show the elements of symbol- 
ism in the making. The cross and crucifixion 
of Christ are spoken of as efficacious and as 
a symbol of the power and wisdom of God. 
The eucharistic cup (in 10:15) means partic- 
ipation in the blood of Christ and in Chapter 
15 the death and resurrection of Christ are 
spiritually linked with the resurrection of 
the believer. Apostles are like men sentenced 
to death (4:9-13). The sinful man in 5:5 is 
to be delivered to Satan for the “destruction 
of the flesh that his spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus.” In none of these 
passages, however, is there an expression of 
a present death to sin and self and a present 
resurrection to newness of life as expressed 
so frequently in the later full-fledged uses of 
the metaphor. 

In Second Corinthians 10-13, the so- 
called “stern letter,” the situation is not un- 


like that in First Corinthians. The elements 


from which the metaphor arise are present, 
but nowhere does it appear as a worked-out 
tool of thought or expression. Paul is often 
near physical death (11:23) and goes on to 
boast of his weaknesses through whom Christ 
is seen to live (11:30, etc.). In 13 :4 the closest 
approach to the full metaphor comes in a 
statement that he (Paul) is weak in Christ 
who himself was crucified in weakness but 
lives by the power of God and that in his 
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dealing with the Corinthians, he (Paul) will 
live with Christ by the power of God. 

It is in 2 Corinthians 1-9 that for the first 
time the symbolism comes into clear expres- 
sion, and flowers out in a rich and varied 
form to portray spiritual experience. The 
reader is prepared for the theme from the 
very beginning by the mention of comfort 
in affliction in the prayer of 1:4 and of the 
apostle’s sharing abundantly in Christ’s suf- 
ferings in 1:5. Affliction and comfort are set 
in antithesis both here and throughout the let- 
ter in the familiar death-resurrection pattern. 
This is followed by a description of Paul’s 
own experience of crisis in Asia when he was 
so “unbearably crushed” that he “despaired 
of life itself,” feeling that he “had received 
the sentence of death” (1:8-9). Death and 
resurrection lurk just beneath the surface 
in the ensuing discussion of experience and 
personal relationships in chapters two and 
three. It is in Chapter 4, however, that the 
symbol comes into greatest prominence. 
Paul is “always carrying in the body the 
death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus may 
also be manifested in” his body (v. 10). 
While he lives he is ‘‘always being given up to 
death for Jesus’ sake, so that the life of Jesus 
may be manifested in” his mortal flesh (v. 11). 
The discussion then shifts a bit, portraying 
death at work in Paul but life in his follow- 
ers (v. 12). In verse 16 death and life are 
both parts of a daily experience with his 
“outer nature wasting away” and his “inner 
nature being renewed every day.” In 5:1-4 
the present merges into the future as the 
present earthly tent is in prospect of being 
replaced by a heavenly house and what is 
mortal swallowed up by life. In 5:14-17 for 
the first time the symbol is distinctly used 
to refer to regeneration. “One [Christ] has 
died for all, therefore all have died” in order 
that, as a consequence, those who live might 
live no longer for themselves but for him who 
for their sake died and was raised. Anyone 
in Christ is no longer to be regarded from 
a purely human point of view but from 4 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION IN PAUL’S LETTERS 


death-and-resurrection point of view, that is, 
as “a new creation” in which the old has 
passed away (died) and the new has come 
(been resurrected). In 6:9 the figure is ap- 
plied to daily hardship “as dying, and behold 
we live.” In 7:3 it is a metaphor of deepest 
fellowship between Paul and his converts: 
“You are in our hearts, to die together and 
to live together.” 

Since Galatians can hardly be placed after 
Romans it may be considered at this point. 
While, as in the Thessalonian letters and 
First Corinthians, there are references! to 
conversion which do not include the metaphor 
of death and resurrection, the full-fledged 
symbol does appear in the letter quite dis- 
tinctly. Paul has died to the law that he might 
live to God (2:19). He has been crucified 
with Christ and now has Christ living within 
him (2:20). Those who belong to Christ 
have crucified the flesh (5:24) and the cross 
of Christ is that by which the world has been 
crucified to him, and he to the world (6:14). 
In the following verse it is the emergence of 
this new creation, rather than circumcision or 
non-circumcision, that alone is of value. 

In Romans the metaphor does not occur 
in the early chapters on sin, justification 
from sin and reconciliation to God, although 
the death and resurrection of Christ are 
rather frequently mentioned. It is not until 
Chapter 5 that the figure is used, but once 
introduced it becomes a dominant pattern, 
extending from 5:12 through most of Chap- 
ter 8. In 5 :17-21 “as death reigned in one man 
so through the one man Jesus Christ the be- 
lever may reign in life” (v.17 ; see also v. 21). 
The paragraph 6 :1-11 on baptism is built en- 
tirely on the symbolism of the present death, 
burial and resurrection of the believer, and 
every statement is alive with the concept. 
While the metaphor shifts in 6 :15-23 from 
death and resurrection to the companion 
metaphor of slavery and freedom, the pas- 
‘age ends by tying the two together in the 
well-known statement, “the wages of sin is 
death but the free gift of God is eternal life 
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in Christ Jesus our Lord.” In Chapter 7 Paul 
speaks recurrently of dying to the law (7:4) 
and finding new life in the spirit (vv. 5-6), 
of being killed by sin which found opportunity 
in the commandment (7:13) and making the 
rhetorical cry: “Who shall deliver me from 
this body of death?” (v. 24). Chapter 8 
stresses the Spirit which has set Paul free 
from the law of sin and death, speaking once 
of the bodies as dead and spirits as alive 
(v. 10), then of the Spirit which will give 
life to the mortal bodies (v. 11) and finally 
of putting to death the deeds of the body and 
so living (vv. 12-13), an emphasis which is 
likely picked up by the “therefore” of Ro- 
mans 12:1 and the “living sacrifice” of the 
following sentence. In Romans 9-11 there is 
very little use made of the metaphor, except 
for the reference in 11:15 to the rejection of 
the Jews as leading to the reconciliation of 
the world and their acceptance as meaning 
life from the dead. 

Among the prison epistles it is Colossians 
that demonstrates the highest concentration 
of uses of the metaphor. The application is 
twofold, referring first to regeneration and 
then to Christian ethics. The Christian has 
been buried with Christ in baptism and 
raised with him through faith (2:12) ; though 
formerly dead through trespasses and sins, 
he has now been made alive (2:13) ; having 
died to the elemental spirits (2:10). Morally 
speaking, if the Colossians have been raised 
with Christ, they are to seek the things that 
are above (3:1), for they have died to sin 
and their lives are hid in God (3:2). Even 
more, they are to put to death their earthly 
passions (3:5) and put on the new nature 
(3:10) which imposes the Christian virtues, 
supreme of which is agape (3:10-14). 

Whether Ephesians is to be included 
among the genuine letters of Paul or to be 
regarded as the work of a Paulinist, its use 
of the metaphor is instructive. The references 
are mostly to a past experience: “You he 
made alive, when dead through trespasses 
and sins” (2:1 and 5) and “raised you up to 
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sit with him in the heavenly places” (2:6). 
The contemporary emphasis of the letter is 
on unity and growth toward maturity. In the 
ethical section the symbolic uses are either 
echoes of Colossians (as in 4:22-23) on put- 
ting off the old nature and putting on the 
new or so indirect as to depart from the met- 
aphor entirely, as in 5:8 where it is not death 
and new life but darkness and light that are 
contrasted. 

Even fewer are the direct uses of the 
metaphor in Philippians. The closest Paul 
comes to employing it to point to present 
spiritual experience is 3:8 where he speaks 
of suffering the loss of all things and count- 
ing them as refuse that he may gain Christ. 
In 3:10 the emphasis is on the future: of 
knowing Christ in the power of his resur- 
rection, becoming like him in his death and 
obtaining the resurrection from the dead. 
One detects in Philippians, however, a mel- 
low mood of acceptance of both life and 
death, though the metaphor itself is not used. 

In short, the distribution of the occur- 
rences of-the metaphor describes a curve 
which begins with no clear-cut usage but 
with some foreglimpses in Thessalonians I 
and II, which rises slightly in First Co- 
rinthians in adumbration of the later meta- 
phor but still without full-fledged usage, 
and which then rises sharply to intensity and 
variety in Second Corinthians 1-9. In Ro- 
mans (especially chapters 5-8) the metaphor 
retains full vigor and usage but in more 
ordered form. It is still virile in Colossians 
but is there confined to formulas for regen- 
eration and ethics. Then the metaphor fades 
out as an assumption of the past in Ephe- 
sians and is represented only in mood in 
Philippians. 


RANGE OF REFERENCE AND MEANING 


Let us turn now to the variety in reference 
and meaning found among these usages. 
First, the symbol has its basis in and is 
closely related to the death and the resurrec- 
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tion of Christ conceived of as actualities of 
history and having profound significance for 
the life of the believer. Most intimately con- 
nected with the historical death and resur- 
rection of Christ is the present or ultimate 
physical death of believers and the resur- 
rection which they in Christ may expect. 
This we have not classed as a metaphorical 
use of the terms because it refers to physical 
death and resurrection. 

More metaphorical is Paul’s use of the 
figure to refer to an emotional state in which 
dying connotes a state of failure or excru- 
ciating anguish and living again the restora- 
tion of joy and victory. This is likely the 
meaning of the figure in First Thessalonians 
3:8, “now we live if you stand fast in the 
Lord.” Near to it is the use of death as a sym- 
bol of great peril or hardship, as in I Cor. 
15 :31, “I die every day.” Both of these ex- 
amples are classified as transitional rather 
than fully metaphorical because each one 
contains only one half the full metaphor and 
neither has to do with a specifically religious 
experience on Paul’s part. 

An extension of what we might call the 
emotional or “mood” application of the fig- 
ure is that of 2 Cor. 4:7%-12 in which, for 
several paragraphs, death and resurrection 
become the pattern around which almost all 
of Paul’s thought revolves. Paul is afflicted, 
perplexed, persecuted and struck down, but 
not overcome. He always carries in the body 
the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus 
may be manifested, always being given up 
to death for Jesus’ sake so that the life of 
Jesus may be seen in his mortal flesh. Then 
in 4:12, with something of a turn in the 
meaning, Paul speaks of death as at work in 
him but life in them, his converts, meaning 
probably that though he wears himself out 
and thus is in process of dying, they are re- 
ceiving life thereby. Another aspect of this 
concept of labor and persecution as death is 
the usage in Col. 1:24 in which Paul rejoices 
that in his suffering he can complete what 
is lacking in Christ’s afflictions. 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION IN PAUL’S LETTERS 


Closely allied to the quasi-theological ref- 
erence of the metaphor to emotions and to 
persecution is the turn which the symbolism 
takes in 2 Cor. 4:16 ff. Here “death” con- 
sists in the wasting away of the outer nature 
through the processes of age, hastened no 
doubt by persecutions and hardships, and 
“resurrection” is seen in the daily renewal of 
the inner spiritual nature. That this inner re- 
newal is related to the eschatological resur- 
rection of believers is seen in a later context 
where “‘this slight momentary affliction” is 
said to be preparing for them “an eternal 
weight of glory.” 

Moving from a reference to moods, emo- 
tions and the dichotomy of physical and spir- 
itual natures we note that the metaphor re- 
ceives. its most impressive and enduring 
sphere of reference in the experience of con- 
version. Since we have no letter of Paul 
describing his own conversion experience, 
but only the account in Acts and the two 
speeches of Paul in Acts which echo it, 
we cannot be sure how early Paul may have 
thought of his own conversion in death and 
resurrection terms. Surely the risen Lord 
was there and the experience was one which 
would later give meaning to the metaphor as 
useful for all conversion. The first clear oc- 
currence of this image in the letters is again 
2 Corinthians 1-9. The specific passage is 
2 Cor. 5:14-17. Paul begins with Christ’s 
death: “One has died for all” and “there- 
fore all have died.” The meaning is not 
immediately apparent until he says, “he 
(Christ) died for all that those who live 
might live no longer for themselves but 
for him” (5:15) and “if any one is in 
Christ he is a new creation, the old has 
passed away, behold the new has come” 
(5:17). The man “in Christ” then is one 
who has died and who lives again in and for 
Christ. This is the usage which becomes so 
familiar in Galatians and Romans and per- 
‘ists on into Colossians. 

Once death and resurrection are employed 

0 symbolize conversion the imagery admits 
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of several variations. The standard figure is 
that of dying to sin and being raised to new- 
ness of life as found in Romans 6 and Colos- 
sians 2:10-13. A variant of it is to die to the 
law (Gal. 2:19; Rom. 7:4) and then to be 
raised to newness of life in Christ. Some- 
times the dying, because of the manner of 
Christ’s death and the efficacy of his cross, 
is spoken of as crucifixion, especially in Ga- 
latians: “I am crucified with Christ” (Gal. 
2:20). 

Usually it is the believer who symbolically 
dies or is killed or crucified, but the figure is 
elastic enough for Paul to say that the world 
was crucified to him and he to the world 
(Gal. 6:14). Similarly, in Gal. 2:20, it is 
not the believer who is symbolically resur- 
rected but Christ who comes to live within the 
believer. Almost imperceptibly the death and 
resurrection metaphor applied to conversion 
merges into a graphic symbol of ethical re- 
vitalization and a radical break with the 
world. In fact it is really one symbol with 
two spheres of reference. Death means the 
end of one set of relationships and new life 
the entering upon a whole new existence of 
ethical purity and righteous conduct. 

The figure of speech is therefore more than 
a mere metaphor ; it is a true symbol which 
points to a reality and partakes of the nature 
of that reality. Paul believed that he and all 
Christians participate in the sufferings, death 
and resurrection of Christ to the extent that 
there is effected a change radical enough to 
be called a new creation (2 Cor. 5 :14-17 and 
Gal. 6:15). The power of God demonstrated 
in the historical death and resurrection of 
Jesus is the power which takes a man slain 
by sin or the law and raises him up to a 
newly created spiritual life. That same power 
will also on the last day raise up the believer 
from physical death. Conversion and its 
fruits in the moral heights of the gospel 
along with the eschatological hope are there- 
fore not only pictured by the death and 
resurrection figure of speech but are em- 
powered and effected by it. 
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SIGNIFICANCE IN THE EXPERIENCE OF PAUL 


As we turn from the evidence thus far 
considered to its correlation with what we 
know of the life and experience of Paul we 
are immediately faced with the question: 
What is the significance of the fact that while 
the basic elements are present earlier there is 
no clear-cut or extensive use of death and 
resurrection as a metaphor of present reli- 
gious experience before 2 Corinthians, chap- 
ters 1-9? To reach a satisfactory answer to 
this question we need to trace a related phe- 
nomenon through the extant letters of Paul, 
namely the fading of his earlier expectation 
of being alive at the parousia, or, conversely 
stated, the steps by which be came to accept 
his own personal death as a reality. 

In First Thess. 4:15-17 the repeated state- 
ment “we who are alive, who are left at his 
coming” and reference in the third person to 
those who have died or are to die make it 
quite clear that at that time Paul classed 
himself among the majority who would not 
die but would be received alive by the return- 
ing Lord: Although some time had now 
passed until the writing of First Corinthians 
and many more Christians of Paul’s ac- 
quaintance had presumably died, the situa- 
tion is pretty much the same regarding his 
own death. In 1 Cor. 1:7-8 the awaiting the 
revealing of the Lord and in 7% :29-31 the 
shortness of the time in which each is en- 
couraged to live in his present state fit with 
the rather clear indication in 15:51-52 that 
Paul still expects to be alive at the parousia: 
“We shall not all sleep but we shall all be 
changed.” And then in the following state- 
ment he speaks of “the dead” in the third 
person. It is not until 2 Corinthians 1-9 that 
acceptance of the idea of death for the apostle 
himself first makes its appearance. As we have 
previously quoted, here now death is at work 
in him (4:12) and his outer nature is wasting 
away every day (4:16). This leads to the 
realistic contemplation in 5:1, “if the earthly 
tent we live in is destroyed” (i.e., in death). 
Death before the parousia has become not 
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only a real possibility but, in certain of 
Paul’s moods at least, a desirable release, 
for, says he, “we would rather be away from 
the body and at home with the Lord (5:8).” 
By the time of the writing of Philippians this 
acceptance has become complete. “To live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” The apostle’s personal 
desire is to die but for their sakes he should 
live on (1:19-26). Death will certainly come, 
however, for he aspires to know Christ in his 
sufferings, becoming like him in his death 
and attaining to the resurrection of the dead 
(3:10). 

It is worthy of note, then, that it was 
precisely at the period in his life when he 
gave up his expectation of being alive at the 
parousia and accepted physical death as a 
part of his own future that Paul began to use 
the metaphor of death and resurrection to 
explain the various aspects of present re- 
ligious experience. In other words, his ac- 
ceptance of death was an experience which 
not only affected his own physical life ex- 
pectancy but also gave him a symbol for 
understanding and expressing some of the 
deepest realities of the Christian faith. Stated 
conversely, as soon as he gave up the hope of 
living on forever he found in death and its 
consequent resurrection one of the most pro- 
found keys to the understanding of Christian 
spiritual experience. 

Let us go a step further now and see if we 
can discover the precise set of experiences 
which marked this turn in Paul’s life. It is 
obvious that the crucial period is the one de- 
scribed in retrospect in 2 Cor. 1-9. Whether 
chapters 10-13 belong before or after chap- 
ters 1-9, they throw very little specific light 
on the problem except that they reflect a 
mind distraught enough to indulge in the 
pleading, boasting, and threatening charac- 
teristic of that section. It is in chapters 1- 
that the apostle refers to an affliction which 
he experienced in Asia, in which he was “so 
utterly, unbearably crushed” that he “de- 
spaired of life itself” (1:8f.) leaving him 
feeling that he had “received the sentence o/ 
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death.” A bit later (v. 10) he calls it a 
“deadly peril.” What was this experience? 
The Corinthians would know of it, even if 
we do not, and for that reason Paul gives no 
details. But apparently they would not know 
how serious it had been, so he proceeds to tell 
them. The ambiguous reference to the fight- 
ing with beasts at Ephesus mentioned back in 
1 Cor. 15:32 may be ruled out as too early to 
be of immediate concern here and the riot de- 
scribed in Acts 19:21-41 can scarcely have 
any connection here—unless the author of 
Acts greatly underestimated the danger of 
that episode for Paul. It is likely that there 
was some otherwise unknown threat to his 
life closely coupled with and interpreted in 
the light of the extreme mental and spiritual 
anguish he had been going through in his 
relationship with the Corinthian Church. 
Paul had been in danger of his life often 
(cf. 2 Cor. 11:23-26 and the stories in Acts) 
and at Lystra had been dragged out of the 
city as dead, if we may trust the Acts story. 
jut this is something more traumatic than 
any other event we know of to this point in 
his career. Here he is unnerved and shaken 
to the very core of his being. Hints of the 
depths of this anguish are sprinkled through 
these chapters (2 Cor. 1-9) : He has written 
the Corinthians a letter “out of much afflic- 
tion and anguish of heart and with many 
tears” (2:4). When he comes to Troas 
shortly thereafter his mind cannot rest, some- 
hing that even causes him to pass up a 
golden evangelistic opportunity. He has been 
‘afflicted in every way ... perplexed... 
persecuted . . . and struck down” (4:8-10), 
and when he comes into Macedonia from 
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roas his body has “no rest” but he is “af- 
ficted in every turn—fighting without and 
ear within.” It is only the long-postponed 
eeting with Titus and the good news from 
orinth that bring the new life, joy and re- 
ief that occasion the writing of 2 Cor. 1-9. 
Vhatever the complicating physical factors 
illness, persecution or whatever), the pre- 
lominant feature seems to be emotional and 
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mental; so much so that what it takes to 
bring new life is the receipt of the good news 
which Titus brought: “Thanks be to God 
who in Christ always leads us in triumph” 
(2:14)! More profoundly than ever before 
in his life, Paul now comes to realize the 
meaning of the cross and the death which it 
symbolizes, not only in its painful physical 
aspects but even more for its excruciating 
mental and spiritual anguish. And the release 
from this anguish which the apostle experi- 
ences when he meets Titus and learns that 
the Corinthians have repented and are wel- 
coming him with open arms is what fills the 
concept of resurrection with new experien- 
tial meaning. For years he had been preach- 
ing the message of the death and resurrection 
of Christ and the eventual resurrection of 
such believers as should die before the pa- 
rousia. From this time on he accepts death as 
his own lot and finds in the death-and-resur- 
rection symbolism a new and exciting way of 
explaining the major aspects of the Christian 
life. 

That this new explanation was a highly 
emotional thing may be seen in the fact that 
the symbolism seems to flare up and domi- 
nate Paul’s thinking through 2 Cor. 1-9 and 
in Romans 5-8 and then settles down in the 
later letters to a pair of stereotypes referring 
to conversion and ethics. 


GALATIANS 


Finally, what does all this imply for the 
probable date of Galatians? Does our study 
throw any light on that oft-debated problem ? 
If, as we have seen, leaving Galatians aside, 
Paul never employs death and resurrection 
as a symbol for present religious experience 
before the crisis at Corinth and the deadly 
peril experienced in Asia and if thereafter 
the symbol flourishes, only to fade into ster- 
eotype and a general mood at the very end of 
his writing career, it follows that the occur- 
rences of the metaphor in Galatians do have 
significance. There, as mentioned before, its 
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use does not show the profuse application 
which characterizes its adoption in 2 Cor. 
1-9. Rather it is confined to the three general 
areas of regeneration (2:19 and 3:25), the 
resultant mystical indwelling of Christ (2 :20) 
and the radical Christian ethic by which the 
Christian has crucified the flesh (5:24) and 
the world has been crucified to him and he 
to the world (6:14)..In this respect, as in 
others, Galatians resembles Romans where 
the metaphorical use lacks the great profu- 
sion and spontaneity of 2 Corinthians and is 
confined to the two areas of regeneration and 
its ethics. On the other hand, one character- 
istic of the Galatian usage of the symbol is 
the prominence of the imagery of crucifixion, 
a feature which would fit the apostle’s own 
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vivid experience of excruciating agony. A 
date in the midst of the Corinthian corre- 
spondence is not, of course, impossible, but a 
time after 2 Cor. 1-9, following upon the 
recovery of Paul’s confidence and the passing 
of the first flush of profuse and varied appli- 
cation of the symbolism and yet before the 
further standardizing of the metaphor in 
Romans, best fits the evidence. 


REFERENCE 


+ Principally 4:4f, 7£; 5:1, 13 where the figure is 
one of passing from slavery to adoption as sons or 
from bondage to freedom. In 3:27 the reference to 
baptism and the “putting on Christ” may be an in- 
direct use of our metaphor (Cf. 2 Cor. 5:2-4 and 
Rom. 6:5-11). 
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ter of I Corinthians is normative Paul- 
ine teaching; for the average Christian 
this ts Paul. I Corinthians 13 stands out 
in his mind in the same way as does the 
23rd Psalm or the Matthean version of 
the Lord’s Prayer. The reasons for this 
are not at all obscure. For one thing, 
the passage thrusts itself out from the Co- 
rinthian letter as if to invite special atten- 
tion. Secondly, the chapter forms a neat, 
self-contained literary unit, dealing concisely 
with the theme of love. Thirdly, the theme 
meets people on a level which they can un- 
derstand (or think they can understand) 
while the more complicated theological con- 
structs of Paul do not. And finally, the theme 
of love is expressed in noble literary form, 
making its retention in the memory easy. 

These factors, which make the passage so 
conspicuously different from the mass of 
Pauline material, suggest the possibility that 
the chapter is an interpolation. This paper 
is an examination of this possibility. 

Two points need to be made clear at the 
outset. First, Pauline authorship would not 
be disproved by a demonstration that the 
passage is out of context in its present posi- 
tion. In the second place, to deny the hymn 
on love to Paul is not to deny that he gave 
love an important place in his thought. In 
Galatians 5:14 he says that the whole law is 
fulfilled in one word: “You shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.” This is reiterated in 
Romans 13:10. Again, in I Corinthians 8:1 
he states that “knowledge puffs up, but love 
builds up.” It is clear, without laboring 
the point, that an argument against the au- 
thenticity of the passage must be made on 
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other grounds than a denial of the impor- 
tance of love in Paul’s thought. 

The fact that the genuineness of I Corin- 
thians 13 has had almost universal support 
from critical scholarship must cause us to ex- 
ercise caution in assertions to the contrary. 
The following argument, if it has any weight 
at all, must be in its cumulative effect, and 
not in a single point in isolation. 

1. A general but nonetheless pertinent ob- 
servation is that Paul’s letters were at some 
time, probably toward the close of the first 
century, collected and edited. It is common 
knowledge that Romans 16 seems to be part 
of an independent letter of Paul. The Corin- 
thian correspondence itself, according to one 
analysis, is composed of sections of at least 
four letters. It is suspected that Philippians 
is composite. Perhaps more to the point is 
the fact that material soon appeared in Paul’s 
name, in Ephesians, for example, and was 
incorporated in the collection. Considerable 
doubt is attached to the Pauline authorship 
of Colossians, and it may be that this, too, is 
an instance of someone writing in the name 
of the great apostle. 

This being so, it would not be Surprising if 
Paul’s letters were subjected to internal 
adaptation so as to make them relevant to 
emerging needs. Interpolation would serve 
as an ideal instrument in this corrective 
process. The later secondary Pauline books, 
such as Ephesians and the Pastorals, accom- 
plished in the large what interpolation could 
do with respect to details. The process of 
“correcting” the tradition, even words of 
Jesus, which we see at work in the second- 
century Fathers, may well run back to the 
earliest times. 

2. Subject matter of chapters 12 and 14 
is that of disorder in the assembly due to the 
possession of spiritual gifts, especially to the 
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uncontrolled use of the gift of tongues. 
Tongues are unintelligible, says Paul, unless 
interpreted (14:22). An uncontrolled use of 
tongues results in confusion (14:27). By 
comparison, prophecy is a gift highly to be 
desired. It is to be desired because it edifies. 
Edification, then, becomes the norm of con- 
duct in chapter 14. Since prophecy edifies, 
it is the highest of the spiritual gifts. Chapter 
14 is a treatise on the superiority of prophecy 
on the grouad that it edifies. If chapter 13 is 
omitted, the treatment of gifts in chapters 12 
and 14 becomes a unity in terms of a hier- 
archy of values within the list itself. “Tongues” 
seems to stand at the bottom of the list, or at 
least creates the most problems, while proph- 
ecy stands at the top. 

3. The transitions from chapter 12 to 
chapter 13 and from chapter 13 to chap- 
ter 14 have the ear-marks of interpolation. It 
is to be noted that 12:31 reads: “Earnestly 
desire the higher gifts.” But if we look at 
14:1 we observe that the phrase translated 
“Earnestly desire” is again employed as if 
to continue the discussion of gifts at the pre- 
cise point where it had been broken in order 
to interject the passage on love. 

This repetition of “Earnestly desire” may 
provide the clue to the original connective 
between chapters 12 and 14. It may be that 
some reader had disagreed with Paul’s ex- 
altation of prophecy and “corrected” it in 
terms of his own evaluation of love as the 
supreme way. On this assumption, chapter 
14 would follow chapter 12 without the awk- 
ward transition material. 

This transition material would include 
12 :31b: “And I will show you a still more 
excellent way” and 14:la: “Make love your 
aim.”’ A reconstruction of the original con- 
nective between chapters 12 and 13 would be 
either “But earnestly desire the higher gifts, 
especially that you may prophecy” or “But 
earnestly desire the spiritual gifts, especially 
that you may prophecy,” the question being 
whether the original included “the higher 
gifts” of 12:31 or “the spiritual gifts” of 
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14:1. There is no way to determine this 
with confidence. It might be argued that the 
inclusion of “the higher gifts” in 12:31a 
prepares the way for “a still more excellent 
way” of 12:31b and so would be transi- 
tional. On the other hand, it may have been 
this reference to “higher gifts” that attracted 
the interpolation at this point, the modifier 
“higher” calling forth the phrase “still more 
excellent” of 12:31b. This would be sup- 
ported by the awkward character of the tran- 
sition. 

4. It is to be doubted that I Corinthians 13 
is typical of the Pauline parenthesis or digres- 
sion. In Romans 5:13, for instance, an 
abrupt change of thought takes place. Paul is 
soon lost in his explanatory remark and 
never returns to complete his sentence. If 
the Romans passage is typical of Paul, then 
the passage under discussion is not. Here 
there is no tendency to become lost in his 
digression ; he returns to his main argument 
even to the repetition of the exact phrase 
used at the end of chapter 12. 

5. A notable feature of the thirteenth 
chapter is the absence of Christology. No 
reference to Christ (or to God for that mat- 
ter) appears in its thirteen verses. This, in 
itself, is an amazing feature to find in Paul- 
ine literature, especially in material reflecting 
strong emotional feeling. It is strange in- 
deed that an ethical principle and not Christ 
is so exalted as to amount to an hypostasis. 
The question is whether Paul would ever 
exalt love in so sustained a manner without 
once relating it to Christ. In some ways the 
ethical stress of I Corinthians 13 is closer to 
the thought of the epistle of James than to 
Paul, for Paul’s ethical teachings are closely 
related to his Christology, and he can 
scarcely speak of one apart from the other. 

6. Considering the central position of 
faith in Paul’s thought, the manner with 
which it is dealt in chapter 13 raises the 
question of authenticity. Faith—and faith in 
Christ at that—is the key to Paul’s theolog- 
ical system. Yet here, as if to speak to Jesus’ 
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words about faith as a grain of mustard seed 
removing mountains, “all faith” has no value 
apart from love. Elsewhere Paul regards 
faith as prerequisite to the new life in Christ. 
In Galatians 5:6 he speaks of faith working 
through love, but this places faith in a posi- 
tion of priority; it does not place faith and 
love in juxtaposition. 

?. I Corinthians 13:13, “so faith, hope, 
love abide, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love,” seems to constitute a sum- 
mary of the treatment of the three distinct 
themes. There is little in chapter 13 to call 
for a singling out of faith and hope in this 
summary manner. Faith is dealt with briefly, 
though not so as to suggest its enduring 
quality. Hope is mentioned in verse 7, where 
it is said that love hopes all things, but the 
subject there is love not hope. But the end- 
ing would be perfectly natural if faith and 
hope had already received consideration, and 
the writer had arrived at the conclusion 


that, of the three units of the triad, love was 
the greatest. 


It might be argued to the contrary that 
the reference to faith, hope and love simply 
embodies a familiar Pauline formula, and 
does not constitute a summary. But the triad 
appears rarely in combination in Paul’s let- 
ters. Perhaps the best example is in I Thes- 
salonians 1 :2-3: “We give thanks to God al- 
ways for you all, constantly remembering 
before our God and Father your faith and 
labor of love and steadfastness of hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” In I Thessalonians 
3:6 the faith and love of the Thessalonian 
Christians are mentioned. But these practical 
references have little resemblance to the ab- 
stract faith, hope and love of I Corinthians 
13. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the com- 
ination of the triad is not confined to Paul’s 
\ritings. I Peter 1:3-22 embodies the three 
lements in its discussion of the new birth 
hat comes through Christ. It is instructive 
0 note, however, that in I Peter the ideas 
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are not barely stated as in I Thessalonians 
1:3 and I Corinthians 13:13, but appear in 
formal discussion. This, it may be contended, 
was true of the text which formed the orig- 
inal triad of which I Corinthians 13 was the 
concluding member. It differed from I Peter, 
however, in its bareness of Christology, as it 
did from Paul, and in form was infinitely 
more noble. 

8. The form of the Corinthian chapter is 
unique in Paul’s letters. True, there are par- 
ticular passages which indicate poetic sensi- 
tivity, rhythm and balance, but nowhere do 
we find anything approaching the sustained 
poetic quality of chapter 13. The famous pas- 
sage, Philippians 2:5-11, cannot be used to 
disprove this assertion for, as is widely 
known, it was in all probability the common 
property of the Christian community and not 
a Pauline creation. It might be observed 
parenthetically, however, that the Philippian 
context, which might be expected to call 
forth ethical exhortation, utilizes instead a 
current myth which is profoundly Chris- 
tological. 

9. Several additional questions may be 
raised in connection with ideas contained in 
chapter 13: (a) What is the relation of faith, 
almsgiving and martyrdom (13:2-3) to the 
subject matter of chapters 12 and 14? It is 
true that in 12:9 Paul lists faith as a gift of 
the Spirit, and this could be the connection. 
But this is not true of almsgiving and martyr- 
dom. (b) The analysis of love in terms of 
patience, kindness, humility, courtesy, etc., 
may have a general bearing on the context, 
but no attempt is made to relate them specif- 
ically to the problem at hand. The same may 
be said of verse 7: “Love bears all things, 
believes all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things.” What is the import of this for the 
charismatic problem of Christian worship? 
(c) Whatever may be said of spiritual gifts 
as an annoyance, it remains true that the im- 
port of chapter 14 is to stress their impor- 
tance. Indeed Paul outdoes all others in the 
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gift of tongues. Yet in chapter 13 their im- 
portance is minimized. This is done not only 
by contrasting them with love but also by 
stressing their ephemeral character: When 
the perfect comes, the imperfect, i.e., proph- 
ecy, tongues, knowledge, etc., will pass away. 
Does the writer here equate the perfect with 
the end of the age? Is this Pauline eschatol- 
ogy? In this connection, what is the import 
of verse 11: “When I was a child I thought 
like a child, I reasoned like a child; when I 
became a man I gave up childish ways”? 
Does the phrase “childish ways” refer to 
spiritual gifts? But Paul has in no wise 
abandoned them as chapter 14 makes clear. 
(d) Would Paul be willing to conclude that 
now we see in a mirror darkly? It is true 
that he could say “We walk by faith and not 
by sight” (II Cor. 5:7), but “to walk by 
faith” does not mean shadowy reflections ; it 
means, rather, to walk by the light of the 
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knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ (II Cor. 4:6). 

If I Corinthians 13 is not genuine, when 
was the interpolation made? Was it the work 
of the collector of Paul’s letters? Or did the 
interpolation occur prior to the collection, in 
that “dark age” of their existence? Were the 
letters indeed, as is often assumed, lying 
dormant in the “archives” only to see the 
light of day on anniversaries of Paul’s death? 
Or were they carrying on a steady post 
mortem work of evangelism and edification 
in the name of the apostle? And, if so, to 
what extent were they adapted to the chang- 
ing needs of the Christian community ? 

In any case, the interpolation, if such it is, 
has served its purpose well. After reading 
the inspiring panegyric on love, the force of 
chapter 14 with its stress on prophecy is lost 
to the average reader, so that he scarcely 
knows that it is there at all. 
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Pre-Theological ‘Training: An Empirical Study 


J. ARTHUR BAIRD* 


HERE is a ferment going on today 

within the academic life of America 

which holds promise of creative re- 
sults in the field of theological education. 
What is the place of the college and univer- 
sity in the over-all program of theological 
education? What should be the relationship 
between the college and the seminary ? What 
role should the undergraduate institution 
play in the preparation of students for reli- 
gious vocations? What place should a De- 
partment of Religion have in all of this? 
These and similar questions are the active 
ingredients in this ferment which was re- 
flected in the recent report to the NABI of 
its special committee on Pre-Theological 
Studies. This discussion has been going on 
for several years, and the problem is begin- 
ning to achieve some form and clarity.? It 
is readily admitted, however, by many who 
are engaged in this discussion that one of the 
great inadequacies of the analysis is the lack 
of empirical data. The Niebuhr committee, 
in its excellent study of theological education 
in the United States and Canada, has come 
closest to supplying this need, but it devotes 
only seven pages to the college and univer- 
sity as an area of theological concern. The 
special committee of the NABI has been in- 
structed to continue its study along such 
inductive lines, and it is in anticipation of 
Bthis project that the following material is 
presented. The purpose here is to suggest 
some of the relevant questions that need to 
be asked, and certain lines of empirical in- 
vestigation along which answers might ulti- 
mately be found. 


*]J. ARTHUR BAIRD is a member of the De- 
partment of Religion in Wooster College. Dr. 
Baird is the new chairman of the NABI Committee 
on Pre-Theological Studies which published a sig- 
nificant report in the April, 1959, JBR. 


The basis of this paper is an empirical 
study conducted by the Department of Reli- 
gion at the College of Wooster, completed 
in 1957. It is presented here at the request of 
the editor of JBR not because of its excel- 
lence, but because of the current interest in 
this question. One might even discover here 
some of the values of negative education. 
The survey covered all of the students at 
Wooster between the years 1952 and 1956 
who declared in their senior year their in- 
tention of entering some kind of full time 
religious work. There were two types of 
questionnaires: one was for those who had 
majored in Religion at Wooster; the other 
for those majoring in other subjects. In the 
former group there were fifty-nine students, 
twenty of whom responded to the question- 
naire. These included two ordained minis- 
ters, two elementary school teachers, one 
YWCA secretary, one secretary to a college 
dean, two ministers’ wives, and twelve stu- 
dents in various theological seminaries. In 
the latter group forty-four out of eighty-one 
students responded to the questionnaire.‘ 
Sixteen were ordained ministers, three were 
wives, one was in the army, and the rest 
were in seminary. This immediately points 
out some weaknesses in the study. Not only 
is the control group a small one, but these 
were not mature people to whom the expe- 
riences of professional life had revealed edu- 
cational inadequacies. Perhaps they might 
make different responses to such a question- 
naire in later years. There is, however, this 
value in choosing such a control group: the 
details of college life were still fresh and the 
shock of transition to seminary was espe- 
cially vivid. This would suggest that the 
basic value of the survey lies in its descrip- 
tion of what is the best kind of preparation 
for seminary. What is the best undergrad- 
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uate preparation for later life in a profes- 
sional religious vocation may be another 
thing. 

There is no need to duplicate the entire 
survey in this article. Some of the details are 
superfluous, and a few of the questions pro- 
duced nothing of value. We shall therefore 
merely summarize the results under four 
major headings, synthesizing the results of 
the questionnaires to Religion majors and 
non-Religion majors. The basic questions 
underlying the four headings are these: How 
shall we advise students in preparing them 
for seminary? How much Religion shall we 
urge them to take in their undergraduate 
work? How can they best achieve the 
breadth of a truly “liberal” education, so 
strongly recommended by the AATS? What 
should we say concerning the question of a 
major? What specific courses should we 
suggest that they take, both in and out of the 
field of Religion ? 

A. The Question of Redundancy. One of 
the most common objections to taking much 
if any Religion in the undergraduate pro- 
gram is that “you will get all that in semi- 
nary, so why waste valuable time taking 
courses that will be repeated in seminary ?” 
First, let us get our answers to this ques- 
tion in perspective. All students at Wooster 
during the period of our survey (1952-1956) 
were required to take eight hours in the 
department of Religion. This included four 
and then later six hours of Introduction to 
the Old and New Testaments, and at least 
one other course in Biblical or Systematic 
Theology, World Religions, Philosophy of 
Religion, or the general field of Christian 
Ethics. In response to the question regarding 
repetition, several students who had taken 
only the minimum ‘ef required Religion ex- 
pressed the view that, as one person put it, 
“Students will get plenty of Religion in sem- 
inary so they ought to get a broad back- 
ground and a well-rounded liberal arts edu- 
cation in college and specialize later.” On 
the other hand, six students who did not 
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major in Religion expressed the wish that 
they could have had more Religion in college, 
and the great majority of all who responded 
indicated, that their Religion courses had 
helped them in seminary. Not one of the 
Religion majors complained about repetition. 
Six answered that there had been little repe- 
tition. Seven indicated that what repe- 
tition there was merely enabled them to go 
farther in their seminary courses. The fields 
of Biblical Criticism and Dogmatics were 
especially singled out here. Some typical com- 
ments were these : ““Majoring in Religion has 
enabled me to feel much more at home with 
my graduate school life and to reach more 
quickly those leading edges of concern with 
which the church is wrestling.” “My major 
in Religion prepared me in a wonderful way 
for my seminary education. It made me 
aware of many problems that would have 
completely discouraged me if I had waited 
until seminary to hear about them. I saw 
many who took no Religion courses in col- 
lege drop out of seminary after their first 
term because of perplexing critical problems 
and poor preparation.” “I am convinced 
that especially for the slower student, he or 
she owes it to the field to get acquainted 
with as much Religion as possible at the 
earliest opportunity.” “The familiarity I had 
with this field [Religion] did help me to 
withstand the initial scholastic shock of sem- 
inary better than most others I knew.” One 
student did not major in Religion because 
he was afraid of duplication. After some time 
in seminary he saw that such duplication, 
especially in Bible courses, would have been 
very helpful. One non-Religion major rec- 
ommended a major in another field, but a 
strong minor in Religion. Another felt that 
the theological work in college “should be 
powerful and adequate enough to meet the 
needs of the age and to answer questions.” 
Still another felt that the Religion depart- 
ment should have more voice in the “Core 
courses.” If one could venture a tentative 
conclusion from the above, it would be that 
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according to the majority of those who an- 
swered the questionnaires, whether Religion 
major or not, the question of redundancy 
was not a real problem. Quite the contrary. 
They seemed to feel that Religion courses 
taken on an undergraduate level contributed 
to their understanding and appreciation of 
similar courses taken in seminary. 
B. The Question of Breadth. Another of 
the recurrent objections to undergraduate 
Religion for the pre-seminarian is that by 
specializing too soon he will fail to develop 
a well-rounded and broad understanding of 
the world in which he lives. Again, some 
background to the answers obtained from the 
questionnaires will be helpful. Wooster is a 
Liberal Arts College that tries to find a 
balanee in its curriculum between require- 
ment and option. A total of 124 credits are 
required for graduation. There are sixty 
required hours for all students, divided be- 
tween three general groups of disciplines. 
All are required to major in some depart- 
ment or departments, and most majors re- 
quire twenty-four hours of course work plus 
velve hours of Independent Study within 
hat department. The Religion department 
as a more flexible program than most, 
pllowing the major to elect six of his twenty- 
our departmental course hours in other de- 
bartments, and permitting him to do his 
ndependent Study research in a wide vari- 
ty of fields. 
Against this background it is interesting 
0 see here one of the clearest and most de- 
isive results of our survey. Every one of 
he former Religion majors who answered 
his question indicated that their major in 
eligion enabled them to get as wide and 
aried a background in college as they would 
have gotten in some other field. In contrast 
0 this, however, there appeared to be wide- 
pread dissatisfaction in every other major. 
ifty per cent of those in Philosophy, Eng- 
sh, Political Science and Speech, twenty- 
ve per cent in History and Psychology, and 
venty per cent in Sociology indicated that 
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the requirements of their major did not per- 
mit them to get a wide enough background 
as a preparation for seminary. Many stu- 
dents went out of their way to comment on 
this point. A Religion major remarked, “I 
would recommend that those students who 
feel that the materials, and more fully the 
situations of life, which a major in Religion 
deals with are most important to them 
should major in this department, providing 
the hours of requirement are sufficiently low 
to allow them to seek a broad exposure in 
other departments.” Another said, “I would 
like to see dual majors worked out whereby 
students interested in the field of Religion 
would work out their majors in conjunction 
with one of the following departments: Phi- 
losophy, History, or Psychology.” This is 
regularly done at Wooster. Still another 
commented, “I chose Religion as a major 
primarily because of both my career interest 
and the low hour requirement in that depart- 
ment which would enable me to take quite a 
few courses in Psychology, Literature and 
other fields which interested me. This in 
spite of the warnings not to major in Reli- 
gion.” A History major replied that “a His- 
tory major gave me more History than 
I needed.” A Philosophy major warned 
against that major because “some Philoso- 
phy courses were unnecessary.” A major in 
another non-Religion field said, ‘“A Religion 
major would have given me a wider range of 
subjects.” Another advised that “the Religion 
major should provide a wide latitude of 
choice in courses both in and out of that de- 
partment.” Still another complained that 
“Psychology and Sociology are useless as 
preparation for seminary unless taught 
with more perspective into the totality of 
human life than they are usually taught.” 

In summation, there would appear to be 
general agreement that breadth of back- 
ground in college is important. No one par- 
ticular major per se will insure breadth. 
Some majors seem to provide less breadth 
than others. There is disagreement as to 
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which do and do not so provide. A Religion 
major at Wooster is the only major where 
breadth is unanimously admitted by those in 
the department. This is mostly because of 
the latitude of the major requirements, but 
also because of the intrinsic breadth of the 
subject itself. It would appear, therefore, 
that to major in something other than Re- 
ligion does not necessarily provide the de- 
sired breadth of preparation, but at times 
is in danger of channelizing a student in a 
discipline out of the orbit of his vocational 
concern. 

C. The Question of a Major. One of the 
widespread philosophies of liberal education 
is that each student should specialize in some 
area so as to have a solid core of knowledge 
around which to build a general understand- 
ing of many fields. The AATS Statement 
recommends English, Philosophy and His- 
tory, “where areas of concentration are re- 
quired.” Religion is not mentioned as a live 
option, and a host of colleges and universi- 
ties would seem to agree, since they do not 
have a Religion department or offer courses 
in this area. Our survey was concerned to 
obtain some candid opinions on this whole 
matter. Students were asked to give an 
apology for their major as a preparation for 
seminary, and all were asked to comment on 
the advisability of majoring in Religion. 
With regard to a major in Religion, the 
results were especially interesting. Most of 
the Religion majors answered that their 
major had been “a great help” in their semi- 
nary work. Two said it had been “some 
help,” and two more indicated that it had 
been “no more help than any other major in 
the liberal arts.” Half of those Religion ma- 
jors who answered this question felt that 
such a major should be recommended for 
most students going on to seminary. The 
other half suggested this major as “a recom- 
mendation for those students whose interests 
and abilities are clearly enough defined in 
college to point in the direction of a Religion 
major.” Some were concerned to express 
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themselves more specifically as follows: “If 


to major in Religion seems most important ; 


or meaningful for a student at the time, even 
though he is going into full time church 
work, I feel that he should by all means 
enter that major. By so doing, he will begin 
where he is. He will be able to find out more 
fully what this whole business of the Chris- 
tian faith involves.” Another student was 
most explicit: “The old advice, ‘Never ma- 
jor in Religion if you are going to seminary, 
is pure bunk. My major in Religion prepared 
me in a wonderful way for my seminary 
education.” Several students commented on 
the worth of a Religion major for those 
going into fields other than professional re- 
ligious work. One warned against this, 
“because graduate school possibilities are 
limited without additional hours.” Several 
others thought this a good major for such 
people. Here are some fairly typical state- 
ments: “I would like to comment on the 
practicability of a Religion major for those 
outside fulltime Christian service. I feel it 
has given me a rich foundation in lay service 
in the church and has given me a meaningful 
avocation.” “I highly recommend a Religion 
major for anyone going into teaching.” “A 
major in Religion may be helpful to those 
who are undecided, but leaning in the direc- 
tion of a church vocation, or, like myself, 
just happen to be interested in the subject 
matter.” 

The reactions to a Religion major by 
students majoring in other departments form 
an interesting commentary on the above. 
When asked if they would recommend 2 
major in Religion, twelve of those who an- 
swered this question said they would not, 
four answered in the affirmative, and seven 
felt that “Religion is as good a major as any 
other, but not necessarily any better.” An- 
other question addressed to this group 
opened up a controversial issue. The ques- 
tion was: “Do you think that those attending 
your seminary who majored in Religion are 
better or worse prepared than you: a) for 
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seminary; b) for the ministry?’ With re- 
% gard to seminary preparation, nine thought 
the Religion majors better prepared, eight 
® felt they were worse prepared and twelve 
felt they were prepared about the same as 
those majoring in other subjects. In answer- 
ing the second half of the question no one 
judged the Religion majors to be better 
prepared for the ministry, ten believed they 
were worse prepared and sixteen felt they 
were prepared about as well as non-Religion 
majors. In explaining their answers, the fol- 
lowing comments are indicative: “Religion 
majors are better prepared in Bible.” 
“Courses in Religion are redundant.” “A 
Religion major is not broad enough.” “You 
get enough Religious training in seminary.” 
“Some Religion majors come with closed 
minds and much has to be unlearned.” “Re- 
ligion majors are the worst prepared be- 
cause Religion courses are incompetent.” It 
is perhaps instructive to note how typical 
these comments are of the general objections 
to the Religion major. The fact that it was 
only the non-Religion majors who made 
them lends itself to some rather difficult 
exegesis. 

Our survey was also concerned to gather 
opinions on the advisability of majoring in 
ubjects other than Religion. The Philoso- 
phy majors, for example, were asked to 
describe the manner in which their major 
helped prepare them for seminary. Their 
replies can be roughly organized under two 
eadings : method and content. In general, it 
as felt that the philosophic method was a 
rood discipline with which to approach 
heology. As one student put it, Philosophy 
helped me to better organize my thinking 
ind reasoning processes.” The value of the 
ontent of a Philosophy major was seen to be 
ainly that of the broad understanding of 
man’s search for knowledge and the ac- 
luaintance with ideas outside of and some- 
imes antagonistic to the orbit of Christian 
Theology. It was interesting to note that 
even of the fourteen philosophy majors felt 
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their major did not allow sufficient breadth 
of preparation for seminary, and four an- 
swered that they would choose a different 
major if they had it to do over again. 

History is another discipline often recom- 
mended as an area of concentration for pre- 
seminarians. Those history majors who an- 
swered this question indicated about the 
same percentage of satisfaction with their 
department as did those in Philosophy. Two 
out of the eleven did not feel that their ma- 
jor gave them a broad enough base for semi- 
nary, and four indicated they would choose 
a different area if it were possible to begin 
again. As with Philosophy, there was a fair 
degree of enthusiasm expressed in describing 
the values of a History major. Several stu- 
dents mentioned the help they gained in 
critical writing and in the methods of histori- 
cal analysis and research. Other comments 
were these: “It helped me to understand the 
principle forces and movements of history.” 
“It helped me to develop a Christian philoso- 
phy of history.” “History helped me to 
develop a broad context into which to set 
Theology as a preparation for a broader 
perspective of life.” 

One of the most enthusiastic groups was 
that of the English majors. Although two 
of the four were of the opinion that English 
did not give as broad a background as they 
should have had, nevertheless no one felt 
that he had chosen the wrong major. Eight 
students in other departments expressed the 
wish that they had majored in this subject. 
English was considered especially valuable 
as an aid to certain scholarly techniques 
needed in seminary, such as the preparation 
of term papers, reading quickly and with 
comprehension, developing style in writing 
and speaking, improvement of grammar and 
spelling. Some mentioned additional values 
of content such as familiarity with great 
ideas, the knowledge of the thinking of men 
in the Anglo-Saxon tradition and the value 
of poetry and great literature for sermon 
illustrations. 
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Only five of our students going into semi- 
nary majored in Psychology during the 
period of this study. Although one felt that 
it was not possible to gain sufficient breadth 
in Psychology, nevertheless all of the four 
who reported felt that they had made the 
right choice. Comments on the values of this 
major were much less enthusiastic than for 
the above disciplines, but included such 
things as the aid derived in understanding 
human behavior, especially oneself, as a 
preparation for a counseling ministry. One 
student felt that the training in research 
techniques was especially valuable. 

There were twelve students who majored 
in Sociology with the intention of going into 
religious work. The responses from this 
group were the least enthusiastic of all the 
various majors. Whereas five of the six who 
responded agreed that they had received 
about as broad a background as they could 
get, three were of the opinion that they 
should have majored in other departments. 
There was some agreement on the ob- 
servation that Sociology was more of a 
preparation for the actual ministry than for 
seminary. Its values lie in helping one to 
understand people and their environments 
and in comprehending the relationship of 
church to community. One student added 
the provocative comment that the Sociology 
major helped in “seeing things from a view 
directly opposite to that of the theologians.” 
In this connection it is interesting to note that 
of all the major groups, the one with the high- 
est percentage of those who did not subse- 
quently go on to a religious vocation was 
Sociology.? 

By way of summary of the above data, 
perhaps three observations will be per- 
mitted: 1) Philosophy, History and English, 
those majors recommended by the AATS 
Statement, came out fairly well, certainly 
better than any other major outside the field 
of religion. There seems to have been as 
much, if not more, enthusiasm expressed by 
students over their Religion major. If the 
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opinion of these students is any indication, a § ©!! 
Religion major should be a live option in § be 
setting up “preferred” majors for pre-semi- 
nary students. the 

2)We note the view expressed by many We 
students that actually the choosing of a ma- J ©° 
jor is not as important as it may seem. As J "a! 
one student put it, “A major has nothing to & 2! 
do with the preparation.” What is perhaps | 
more important for many is the open-minded 
search for knowledge wherever it may be 


found, and the ability of a student to have to t 
enough latitude, within whatever depart- J bot! 
ment, to choose courses outside the depart- fof « 
ment which will provide him with a broad J una 
liberal arts basis for seminary and the later  hely 
ministry. Some students pointed out that tern 
“the individual teacher, his integrity and ji type 


person, are more important than a major,’ Mare 
or choosing a major “depends on the quality 
of the particular department.” This would 
tend to warn against making blanket recom- 
mendations along this line. 

3) A third observation which is more sub- 
jective, and more of a question than a cor- 
clusion, has to do with the advisability of the 
major system itself. There was enough crit- 
icism of the major which students elected, 
enough dissatisfaction over such things as 
“non-essential courses” required within 2 
major, enough wishful hindsight over the 
lack of breadth to suggest to this writer that 
the advisability of the major system itself, 
at least as a preparation for anything other 
than a profession within the orbit of that 
major, ought to be seriously reconsidered. 
The degree of almost unanimous satisfaction 
expressed by Religion majors compared 
with the conflicting evaluations and wide: 
spread dissatisfaction expressed by  thos¢ 
going into the field of Religion from a cor 
centrated preparation in a discipline outsid 
the orbit of their chosen vocation, is one 6! 
the more striking observations of this study; 

D. The Question of Courses. We havé 
been suggesting that the matter of th 
major might well be re-thought. The cot 
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ollary to this is that more attention might 
be placed on recommending particular 
courses, rather than particular majors. In 
the work of this survey, several questions 
were asked in the attempt to determine which 
courses had been of the most help in semi- 
nary preparation, both in and out of the de- 
partment of Religion. 

First let us look at the Religion depart- 
ment, remembering that all Wooster students 
in the period of this survey were required 
to take eight hours in this department. With 
both Religion majors and those coming out 
lof other departments, there was a striking 
unanimity in the courses selected as the most 
helpful in preparation for graduate study. In 
terms of the total number of times certain 
types of courses were singled out. the results 
are as follows: Introductory Old and New 
Testament (70), Upper division courses on 
the Bible (25), courses on Theology (24), 
the Religions of the World (19), Inde- 
pendent Study (18), Philosophy and Psy- 
chology of Religion (2), Religious Education 
(1). Perhaps the clearest result of the entire 
survey was the unanimity in desiring more 
English Bible as a preparation for seminary. 
Two felt that these Introductory Bible 
ourses were Wooster’s strongest assets. 

here was also a large measure of agree- 

rent that undergraduate Religion should 
nclude more than merely introductory 
ourses. This is perhaps in the same direction 
Bs the statement made by the Niebuhr Com- 
ittee: “The general tendency among the 
schools to accept ‘an A.B. from an accredited 
ollege’ as sufficient credential for entrance 
bi the seminary course needs correction.’’® 

When asked what courses outside the Re- 
igion Department had been especially help- 

lin preparing for seminary and the minis- 
ry, those in the following departments were 

entioned, and are here listed in the order 

{their frequency : English (18), Philosophy 

13), History (10), Psychology (9), Inter- 

epartmental General Education courses (7), 

conomics (4), Political Science (3), Soci- 
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ology (2), Language (2). Two student ob- 
servations which struck this writer with 
particular cogency might be underscored. 
One has to do with the matter of languages, 
which have become such “problem children” 
in the seminary curricula. Several students 
expressed their gratitude that they had been 
advised to take Greek in college. Others 
compiained that they had not had either 
Greek or German, since the study of these 
languages in seminary consumed an inordi- 
nate amount of time. 

The second observation is the indication 
of value in General Education courses which, 
as one student put it, “interpret history, 
science and politics in terms of the Christian 
life.” This is in line with a general feeling 
observed throughout this study, that the pre- 
seminary student needs a broader program 
of preparation than the major system is 
often able to provide, a program that will 
bridge the widening chasms between increas- 
ingly specialized disciplines and give to edu- 
cation the coherence which Theology and 
the needs of the ministry naturally demand. 

One of the great modern tensions of pro- 
fessional life, and especially the ministry, is 
that created by the increasingly specialized 
requirements of the vocation on the one 
hand, and the need for bridging the gap be- 
tween the many self-isolating disciplines on 
the other. Specialization and breadth are 
the two seemingly irreconcilable demands im- 
posed upon the modern theological student. 
Traditionally the answer seems to have been 
to let the colleges supply the breadth and the 
seminaries the depth. If this modest survey 
has done anything, it has convinced the 
writer that depth of specialization must be- 
gin in college, even as breadth of coherent 
synthesis must continue in seminary. This 
brings us to the one conclusion that can and 
must be made with real force. Theological 
education is a fabric that is woven throughout 
both the undergraduate and the graduate 
curricula. The artificial divorcement between 
college and seminary which Professor Col- 
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well identified in his recent article® is a ma- 
jor hindrance to theological education in 
America. The time is long over-due for the 
denominations and the various theological 
associations to awaken to this fact. It is 
important for us to realize that the Niebuhr 
study of theological education has covered 
only a portion of the field. As Professor 
Niebuhr says, “Those who have been en- 
gaged in the task of correlating the inquiry 
have become very much aware that many 
nongraduate schools—among them Bible 
Colleges and institutes [and we might add 
Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities ]|— 
play a significant role in the educational ven- 
ture and have a genuine interest in the out- 
come of theological self-examination. Various 
limitations have prevented the thorough 
study of this group of schools, but failure to 
draw them into the central community of 
inquiry does not imply any oversight of their 
significance.”?® All the major recommenda- 
tions of this fine study lie in the direction 
of prolonging the seminary course, or of pro- 
viding widespread “post-post-graduate” in- 
service training. It would seem that there is a 
vital need to turn around and look with care 
into the “pre-postgraduate” dimension of 
theological education as one of the most 
practical and natural aids to the solution of 
this problem. In short, there is a need for 
the seminaries and the colleges to join hands 
in the task of theological education! 
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A Trilogy on Protestant Theology 


A Triple Review of Three Books* 


Review by William Hordern 


HE Westminster Press must be 

congratulated for its creative con- 

cept in publishing the cases for 
three live options in contemporary theology. 
Such a series makes possible a conversation 
between schools of thought that too often 
ignore each other. 

If the books are typical of the positions 
they defend, there is cause for optimism. The 
major positions no longer stand in unrelent- 
ing Opposition to each other as has been the 
case so frequently in this century. Judging 
by these three books, there is a truly Prot- 
estant theological consensus. Despite impor- 
tant areas of disagreement, all three books 
agree on the essential outlines of the Chris- 
tian faith. Each takes seriously the reality of 
a revelation through the Bible of a personal 
God. Each sees man lost in a sin that only 
the action of God through Christ can over- 
come. Each affirms that man is promised an 
eternal destiny through Christ. There is 
agreement that the Christian faith must issue 
in the Christ-like life. 

A further cause for optimism is found in 
the openness of each author for discussion. 
There are no claims for the finality or ab- 
soluteness of any position. Each is aware of 
dangers and weaknesses in his position. It 
may surprise some readers to find that Car- 
nell, the exponent of orthodoxy, is the most 
candid of all three in confessing such dan- 


*Edward John Carnell, The Case for Orthodox 
heology; William Hordern, The Case for a New 
eformation Theology; L. Harold DeWolf, The 
ase for Theology in a Liberal Perspective. Phil- 
kdelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. $3.50 each. 


gers. “Orthodoxy,” he tells us, “does not 
have all the answers; nor does it always ask 
the right questions” (p. 139). If these vol- 
umes are representative of their positions, it 
would seem that there is hope for creative 
discussion among differing viewpoints in the 
future. 

The series does reveal one shortcoming in 
current theology. Each author complains 
about the misrepresentation of his position. 
Carnell complains that the orthodox are too 
easily written off as literalists and funda- 
mentalists and identified with the worst ele- 
ments of their position. DeWolf refused to 
write the case for “liberalism” and informs 
us that he is not a “liberal” for that term has 
become a “whipping boy” (p. 11). I refused 
to write a case for “neo-orthodoxy” because 
I believe the term has lost its usefulness be- 
cause of the loose use made of it to distort 
the positions of those called neo-orthodox. 
It is to be expected that theology will bring 
forth real and important differences of opin- 
ion, but one might reasonably expect that 
we would listen to what the other person is 
saying. Let us hope that this series can help 
us at least to understand each other, even if 
we cannot fully agree. 

On the whole I was surprised to find how 
fully I was in agreement with the central ar- 
guments of DeWolf and Carnell. I closed 
their books convinced that we stand together 
in a common concern for the Christian faith 
today. It is only against this background of 
widespread and significant agreement that I 
would make the following negative criticisms. 
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I hope that such criticisms will clarify the 
points of real difference. 

The most noticeable difference between 
DeWolf and myself is found in the problem 
of natural theology. Partially this difference 
is due to a somewhat different concept of 
natural theology. DeWolf would include in 
natural theology ‘‘All ethical concepts of 
natural law, that is, moral law discoverable 
by philosophical method from broad consid- 
erations of reason and common human ex- 
perience” (p. 19). This seems to me to be 
too broad a definition of natural theology. 
My former colleagues, who were philoso- 
phers, developed systems of ethics in this 
manner but did not consider that they were 
writing natural theology and would not have 
been complimented by the suggestion that 
they were. The natural theologian may use 
moral knowledge as a link in his argument to 
God, but philosophy can and does develop 
moral systems without any reference to God 
and such systems cannot properly be called 
natural theology. 

Again it seems to me to be an unduly 
broad use of the term natural theology to say 
that historical criticism is natural theology 
because it applies to the Scriptures the meth- 
ods used in studying other ancient books. In 
questioning the value of natural theology I 
am not denying philosophical ethics or his- 
torical criticism of the Scriptures. By natural 
theology I mean a knowledge of God gained 
by reason operating apart from the accept- 
ance of revelation or a faith-commitment. 
This, I believe, corresponds to the classical 
or Thomistic use of the term. 


DeWolf summarizes and rejects some of 


Barth’s points against natural theology. But 
in my opinion he omits the most persuasive 
of Barth’s arguments as they are developed 
in Church Dogmatics. For example, Barth 
recognizes as fully as DeWolf the necessity 
of the church speaking to the world of un- 
belief. In fact, says Barth, a church could 
not be the church if it were not agonizing 
over the problem of communication (e.g. see 
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Church Dogmatics I1.1., Scribner’s, 1957, & wi 
pp. 92ff.). But is natural theology the proper & is 
means of such communication? No, says & th 
Barth, because the purpose of the Christian & “V 
using natural theology is to bring the unbe- & evi 
liever into the Christian faith. To do this he & ser 
pretends to accept the premises of unbelief. § mo 
But sooner or later the unbeliever will find § wa 
that the believer is not really accepting his spe 
premises ; he is only pretending to do so pro- & his 
visionally. He is not taking the unbeliever 
with true seriousness. Furthermore, insofar JJ the 
as the believer does accept the unbeliever’s 
premises he is quite likely to fail to make J ing 
his point persuasively in which case the un- J the 
believer, having seen the fallacy of his argu- 
ment, thinks that he has disposed of the fas 
Christian faith. On either score the unbe- 
liever is lost. 

This argument seems persuasive to me be- MH too. 


cause of my experience. I have spent most of JJ gum 
my professional career teaching in a college J tian 
to the sophisticated unbelievers. Like De- case: 
Wolf, I began with the assumption that nat- not, 
ural theology would be the necessary point was 
of contact. But I soon found that where stu- Julati 


dents are exposed to the currents of contem-#% De 


porary philosophy they quickly detect the fMftake 
fallacies in the arguments of the natural fives 
the n 


theologians. Having seen the fallacies in such 
arguments, the student assumes that Chris- 
tianity has been refuted. The tragedy is that 
they abandon Christianity without even lis- 
tening to it. DeWolf has some harsh things 
to say about theologians who incredibly have 
joined the philosophical foes of belief in God 
(p. 35). But I ask him, what am I to do 
when I am honestly persuaded that the phil- 
osophical arguments against natural theology 
are valid? I learned from the liberals to fol- 
low truth no matter to what unpleasant ends 
it leads. My loyalty to truth forces me to ad- 
mit that we have no philosophical argument 
that can lay the basis for the Christian faith. 

Does this mean that I am left with no rea- 
son for being Christian? Not at all. I agre¢ 
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with DeWolf that to believe without evidence 
is dangerous (p. 41). But the acid problem 
that divides philosophers is the question, 
“What is evidence?” What one man calls 
evidence another man calls meaningless non- 
sense. I have found that the most honest and 
most effective approach to the unbeliever 
was to confess that I started with a faith-per- 
spective. Next I tried to show that despite 
his avowed rationality the unbeliever also 
had a faith-perspective. For example, when 
the logical positivist says that only sensory 
data provide significant evidence, he is tak- 
ing a faith-perspective. Having established 
the fact that the conflict is between faith-per- 
spectives which decide what can be counted 
as significant evidence, I would confront 
him with the faith-perspective of the biblical 
revelation. For Christianity has its evidence, 
too. Instead of leaning upon the dubious ar- 
guments of natural theology, I let the Chris- 
tian faith present its truth claims. In many 
cases this was successful and where it was 
not, I had the satisfaction of knowing that it 
was Christianity and not philosophical spec- 
ulation that had been faced and rejected. 

DeWolf, it seems to me, makes the mis- 
take of supposing that only natural theology 
gives the theologian a point of contact with 
the non-Christian world and a basis for coop- 
erative action with unbelievers in political 
and social affairs. But the Christian faith 
hat Christ is Lord means that the Christian 
an and must enter into creative conversa- 
ion with all men. This faith gives him a ba- 
is for action in the world for he believes 
hat Christ is Lord even of those who do not 
onfess his lordship. It means that the Chris- 
ian can accept all truth, no matter from 
that source. It means that he can cooperate 
‘ith men for common goals even when his 
tasons for desiring those goals are different 
tom his fellow workers. 

The most obvious difference between Car- 
tell’s position and mine occurs in his argu- 
hent for the plenary inspiration of Scrip- 

res. Carnell certainly is not arguing for 
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literalism or for what we have thought of as 
fundamentalism. But he does argue the case 
for a plenary inspiration or propositional 
revelation. Jesus, he tells us, taught this doc- 
trine about the Old Testament. But it seems 
to me that Jesus took the liberty of denying 
the explicit teaching of the Old Testament at 
certain points (e.g., see Matt. 5:38). Again, 
Carnell says that the apostles defended this 
same view. But while the apostles certainly 
taught the authority of the Scriptures as rev- 
elation, I find no evidence that they took a 
plenary view of inspiration. For example, on 
numerous occasions Paul’s quotation of the 
Old Testament is so free that it changes the 
meaning of the original (e.g., compare I 
Cor. 15:55 and Hosea 13:14. Or Romans 
9:33 and Isaiah 28:16, 8:14-15). I strongly 
doubt that Paul would have taken these lib- 
erties if he believed in a doctrine of plenary 
inspiration. 

However, Carnell modifies the concept of 
plenary inspiration by admitting that we no 
longer have the originally inerrant manu- 
scripts. He sees a progressive revelation 
which causes him to argue that we have to 
interpret the Old Testament,in light of the 
New and the New in light of Galatians and 
Romans where we have the only systematic 
theology of the Bible. These modifications 
enable Carnell to agree that the heart of rev- 
elation is the meeting with God in Christ 
(pp. 33-34). 

I would still raise some questions. Is it 
true that we have a systematic theology in 
Galatians and Romans which can act as the 
criterion for reading the whole Bible? I 
doubt that there is as much of a system in 
these books as Carnell implies. Furthermore, 
if there is, is it not necessary to take a 
broader look into the whole of the New 
Testament to find the basic kerygma of the 
early church and to use that as the criterion 
through which we read Scripture? 

Again, if we can accept the position of 
James Orr as representing orthodoxy, how 
does the orthodox view of Scripture differ 
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from the new-reformation view that I have 
put forward? Orr is quoted as saying, “In 
the last resort, the proof of the inspiration 
of the Bible . . . is to be found in the life- 
giving effects which that message has pro- 
duced .. .” (p. 100). But if this is so, why 
argue for the doctrine of plenary inspiration 
when it leads to all the problems that Carnell 
so candidly faces in chapter VII? However, 
while I cannot accept Carnell’s position in 
full, I do believe that a conversation with or- 
thodoxy will force us to sharpen consider- 
ably our understanding of the nature of rev- 
elation and inspiration in the Bible. 

It has been exciting and instructive to take 
part in this series. There was a danger that 
such an enterprise might open old theological 
wounds and inspire new theological battles. 


II 
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Review by L. Harold DeW olf 


Two previously published reviews of this 
trilogy, one by Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen 
in The Westminster Bookman, and the other 
by the editors of The Christian Century, in 
their leading editorial of May 20, 1959, have 
expressed regret that such books had been 
published. Both have complained that these 
books had unfortunately served to divide the 
church, sharpen controversy, and promote 
theological party spirit, when we ought to be 
fostering ecumenical unity. 

Such a charge would be surprising from 
any well-informed source but doubly so 
when voiced by those particular reviewers, 
neither of whom has been notably inclined to 
shrink from controversy when important is- 
sues were at stake. The criticism was well 
answered in advance, in words from one of 
these very books, “written by Dr. William 
Hordern: 

It is most important that the church continue to 
debate its theology. Theological debate is not a 
sign of deplorable division; it is a sign of a living 
church that cares enough about its God-given task 


to agonize over how well it is performing that 
task (p. 160). 


But from where I sit, it would seem that the  '4" 
contrary is the case. The theological posi- 
tions show a real area of common concern. § “"!S 
DeWolf believes that I am betraying Chris- 
tian outreach to drop natural theology and | ‘ha! 
believe that he is following a dead end street fm ‘hr« 
in natural theology. Carnell thinks that 1 fg 24 
have endangered the faith in not holding to # di 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible, while Ij #™ 
find that a doctrine that embarrasses without wha 
helping the Christian cause. But all three of fj!" 
us stand together on the faith that God’s iM then 
grace in Christ is our only hope. Protestant- ©tt 
ism, despite its freedom and the reality of its fm "Y4! 
differences, can still stand with a real unity by : 
in preaching Christ crucified to the world. jg "4"! 
To me that is more significant than our dif- thing 
ferences. 
the | 
cons 
isa 
As we discuss our differences, we are held Car 
fast in the unity of spiritual followship 
through faith in Christ. It 
Before turning to discussion of the other Carn 
books, I wish to record two embarrassmentsm °°" 
concerning my own. The first concerns the mu: 
comment inside the dust jacket. Most of that 4 a 


comment pleases me, but I cannot accept the 
interpretations of revelation, the cross, and 
resurrection, summarized there, as repre 
senting my own position stated in the book 
What is said on the jacket concerning rev 
elation and the cross I would accept as true 
but as representing only introductory 0 
minor aspects of my thought on those sub 
jects. The comment on the resurrection bear 
little resemblance to my interpretation. Tht 
reader may compare it with what I have sai 
on page 81 and judge for himself. 

For my other embarrassment I have onli 
myself to blame. In my book I have inciden 
tally spoken favorably of the American policgy 
of strong military power as a temporary de 
vice to deter the actual launching of a wa 
(pp. 149-50; cf. p. 170). Changes in the mil 
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itary situation and greater changes in my 
own understanding of the present world 
crisis have made me rue the day when I 
wrote those sentences. I am now convinced 
that the American policy of deterrence by 
threat of nuclear attack poses an immediate 
and grave danger of universal annihilation, 
a danger so urgent that even unilateral dis- 
armament would be preferable. No values 
whatsoever can be defended by the destruc- 
tion of all the people who might experience 
them. The greatest threat to all we love on 
earth is no longer the Soviet Union, but the 
hydrogen bombs. Nothing can be defended 
by using them—whether liberty, or Chris- 
tianity, or civilization, or life—but every- 
thing on earth will probably be lost if they 
are ever used, no matter where or by whom 
the bombing is begun. Even to possess them 
constitutes a grave threat to all mankind and 
isa deadly sin. 


Carnell’s Defense of “Orthodox Theology” 
It is noteworthy that Dr. Edward John 


Carnell has changed his theological position 
recently, so that he no longer defends the 
inerrancy of the original biblical manuscripts 
as he did in his earlier book An Introduction 
to Christian Apologetics (pp. 192, 196). His 
attitude toward historical criticism has been 
consequently altered so that he is not now 
vulnerable to the criticism which I made of 
his earlier position. (See my Case for Theol- 
ogy in Liberal Perspective, pp. 51-52.) 
While changing to a doctrine of “progres- 
sive revelation” (p. 52), Carnell has also 
Moved from his earlier vigorous defense of 
@undamentalism to a sustained repudiation of 
it The movement began, he now maintains, 
ina heroic and praiseworthy effort to defend 
genuine Christian doctrine against the at- 
tacks of destructive modernists. But funda- 


ic@m@entalism, he charges, has “gone cultic” 


pp. 113, 124). It has become primarily 
“ideological” and so is “rigid, intolerant, and 
doctrinaire” (p. 114). 
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“Orthodoxy,” says Carnell, “is that branch 
of Christendom which limits the ground of 
religious authority to the Bible. No other 
rule of faith and practice is acknowledged” 
(p. 13). Yet he maintains that the “capital 
mistake’ of fundamentalism, the mistake 
which gave rise to its other principal errors 
was that “the fundamentalists failed to con- 
nect their convictions with the classical 
creeds of the church” (p. 113). But why 
should they make such a connection, we must 
ask, if, as Carnell maintains, the Bible is the 
only proper ground of religious authority 
and “no other rule of faith and practice” 
should be acknowledged? In his newly won 
liberty, Carnell is still formally committed 
more closely to sole dependence on the words 
of the Bible as such than the rest of his 
thought can justify. 

His remaining conservative desire for an 
absolute documentary authority shows es- 
pecially clearly in his doctrine that in the 
resolving of theological conflicts rising from 
divergent biblical passages, Romans and Ga- 
latians, but especially Romans, must have the 
last word. Although this priority is argued 
on rational grounds of historical circum- 
stance and purpose, when once established 
it becomes a rigid rule (pp. 66 and 99), and 
these two books are made a new final arbiter 
of theological questions. It is fortunate that 
Carnell does not in practice adhere so strictly 
to this principle as his statement of it would 
lead one to expect. Only by deviation from it 
does he keep from falling into a new ideolog- 
ical rigidity like the mentality which he con- 
demns in fundamentalism. His principal de- 
fense of the biblical authoritarianism which 
he formally professes is drawn from the New 
Testament accounts purporting to show how 
Jesus and the apostles used the Old Testa- 
ment (p. 140). Yet in practice he does not 
seem to believe in such wooden citation of 
words out of context as was customary in 
first-century Judaism and occasionally exem- 
plified in the New Testament. 

My most important remaining criticism of 
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Carnell’s position concerns his interpretation 
of the work accomplished by the suffering 
and death of Christ. The rigorously legalistic 
doctrine of the atonement defended as ortho- 
dox is not the only one which can be inferred 
from the New Testament, nor even from 
Romans. Moreover, the retaliatory interpre- 
tation of divine justice assumed by Carnell 
as the frame of reference in which God’s love 
is expressed, seems to me both sub-Christian 
and irrational. 

In Carnell’s book as a whole there is so 
much of sweet reasonableness, earnest pur- 
suit of truth at all costs, catholicity of senti- 
ment, and real Christian charity, as well as 
evangelical devotion, that both the book and 
the author should be welcomed into wider 
theological discussions than those with which 
Fuller Theological Seminary has usually 
been associated. 


Hordern’s New Reformation Theology 


Since the authors of this trilogy were not 
told who their colleagues in the project were 
and did not have access to any of the manu- 
scripts other than their own, it was only by 
coincidence that any one writer commented 
specifically on the teachings of another. In 
two places Hordern criticizes my views, in- 
cluding one passage in which I am not iden- 
tified by name, and possibly not even by in- 
tention. 

When he attacks the effort to establish the 
authority of the Bible by calling attention to 
its own superior qualities (p. 73), he strikes 
me at a vulnerable spot. I believe that such 
argument is relevant as part of a whole ap- 
praisal of the witness which the Bible bears 
to God’s revelatory acts in history and I 
should be willing to argue against the com- 
parison which Hordern makes with other 
sacred books. However, in the last years I 
have been dismayed to find how heavily I 
had emphasized such considerations in a pas- 
sage of A Theology of the Living Church 
(pp. 77-79). Happily, I am soon to have op- 
portunity for a revision. Then it will be seen 
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that Hordern and I are closer together in § fro 


this matter than we have appeared to be. Ch: 

On the other hand, in the one passage so « 
which he devotes to explicit criticism of my § {rot 
teaching on faith (in general, not Christian § sys: 
faith as such), he has radically misinter- @ syst 
preted my intent. He thinks that I see a re- § mor 
ligious revolt against reason where there is & tion 
none, because | think faith is intrinsically ir- J fron 
rational and therefore suppose that to praise  drez 
faith or to speak of its primacy is to degrade @ or f 
reason. He seems strangely to overlook the MM tion 
fact that the definition of faith which he MM date 
quotes from me occurs in my vigorous de-  cohe 
fense of faith as necessary both to reason and MH me 1 
to life. (See A Theology of the Living @ com 
Church, pp. 37-39.) Elsewhere he seems tof he p 
agree with my insistence that reason cannot MM out ¢ 
“indisputably” (Case for a New Reforma-Bby s 
tion Theology, p. 34) prove anything with-Mof yu: 
out an accompanying faith. On this issue [Mftalki; 
find no substantial difference between us. evide 

Our principal differences concern natural Tt 


theology, philosophy, and Christian apolo-Mfence 
getics. Hordern thinks that to relate theology Mand 
to a philosophical method and position otherf sourc 
than the latest vogue is anachronistic andfMassun 
futile (pp. 26-28, 162). Has he fallen victimMfnor p 
to the idea of inevitable progress, so that thelfof nat 
latest philosophical mode must always be thelfrevels 
best ? Probably the source of his bias for the clue; 
latest philosophy is rather a purpose to useiiwhen 
philosophy only as a means of communication 
rather than as a serious effort to reach truth. 
As a tool of communication, of course, a cur: 
rently popular philosophy has obvious ad 
vantages. On the other hand, if we take phi, 
losophy seriously as a search for truth, the 
it is not at all obvious that philosophy 
defined and pursued in the mode of the latest 
analysts is most effective. 

Of course it is true, as Hordern ar 
gues, that the existence of God cannot } 
“proved,” if we mean indisputably demon 
strated or if we imply that proof must es 
tablish all the attributes of God which appeal 
in Christian teaching. It is likewise true tha 
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from the standpoint of opposing faiths the 
Christian affirmations look implausible. But 
so does every grand hypothesis when viewed 
from opposing standpoints. As between rival 
systems of belief we ought to choose that 
system which interprets all the relevant data 
more coherently than any other. The ques- 
tion whether we first learned of that system 
from a flash of personal insight, from a 
dream induced by mince pie at midnight, 
or from the Bible, is irrelevant to the ques- 
tion whether it can be philosophically vali- 
dated by this test of empirical adequacy or 
coherence. I think Hordern is agreed with 
me that, so tested, Christian fides does not 
come off second best. (Cf. pp. 91 and 94.) If 
he prefers by definition to rule such testing 
out of bounds to philosophy, it can be called 
by some other name. Yet this is what many 
of us who still believe in metaphysics are 
talking about when we speak of rational 
evidence and appeals to empirical coherence. 

The same issues are related to our differ- 
ence over natural theology, which I defend 
and Hordern rejects. Another important 
source of our difference here seems to be his 
assumption that God does not personally act 
nor purposefully reveal himself in the order 
of nature. Hence natural theology or general 
revelation must be grounded, if at all, on 
“clues to his nature God may have dropped 
when he created the universe” (p. 55). But 
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in a different context, he rejects this almost 
deistic view and maintains that God is im- 
manent as well as transcendent (p. 112), 
that God “maintains the universe in being 
and acts within it” (p. 104), and that it is a 
mistake to think of “God and the world” as 
“essentially separated” (p. 107). Hordern’s 
criticism of J. G. Machen’s supernaturalism 
(pp. 106-107) precisely refutes his own 
theological grounds for rejecting general 
revelation and natural theology. 

On most matters Hordern’s views and 
mine, while differing often in method and 
emphasis, are not far apart in substance. I 
especially welcome his criticism of self-cen- 
tered, peace-of-mind religion (p. 51), his 
rejection of Tillich’s effort to establish reve- 
lation independent of historical research (p. 
54), his frequent emphasis on the personal 
attributes of God, and his vigorous defense 
of belief in personal life after death as an 
essential doctrine of Christian faith (p. 122). 
On most of these matters, I think Carnell 
would agree. Hordern and I are not far 
apart in our interpretation of biblical author- 
ity, where Carnell still differs considerably, 
though much less than formerly. On the 
other hand, Carnell and I seem closer to- 
gether in our relatively higher valuation of 
natural theology, at least in the realm of 
ethics, than Hordern would grant. (See Or- 
thodox Theology, pp. 128, 129.) 


Review by Edward John Carnell 


Since contributing to this trilogy on Prot- 
stant theology, I have engaged in some 
erious searching of soul on the meaning of 
he Protestant principle, and especially on 

he manner in which this principle connects 
‘@ith the normative elements in Christian 
heology. 

The Protestant principle came into being 
luring the celebrated Leipzig Disputation of 
519. Luther was goaded, step by step, into 


contending that the Council of Constance 
erred in condemning Hus. On hearing this 
contention, Eck leaped to his feet and thun- 
dered, “Heretic!” Luther was a heretic, and 
thus a Protestant, because he dared to test 
the traditions of Roman Catholicism by 
Scripture and right reason. 

I know how it feels to be branded a here- 
tic by Rome, for during graduate studies I 
tried to enter into theological conversation 
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with several Jesuit priests. All went well un- 
til I challenged their exegesis. They an- 
swered, with flashing Irish eyes, that they 
were under sacred vows not to consider the 
possibility of truth outside their own papal 
traditions. I told them, in parting, that I had 
a better chance of finding truth than they 
did, for unlike them I was free to consider 
both sides of a question. My remark made 
little impression. 

A Protestant has a sacred duty to test 
theology by Scripture and right reason, for 
theologians are sinners, and sinners are 
prompted by interest as well as truth. We 
somewhat obscure Christianity in our very 
effort to clarify Christianity. Hence, we must 
submit our partial insights to the commun- 
ion of the saints. And we must do this not 
once or twice, but again and again and 
again; until we walk by sight and not by 
faith. Free and open conversation is the very 
lifeline of Protestant theology. 

In reflecting on the parts of this trilogy, I 
am convinced that each author has done his 
best to square theology with the claims of 
right reason. In no case has faith become an 
excuse for intellectual laziness. 

But I do not believe that an equal effort 
has been made to square theology with the 
claims of Scripture. It is here, not on the is- 
sue of right reason, that Protestant theol- 
ogy divides into such elements as orthodoxy, 
liberalism, and neo-orthodoxy. 

It seems to me that if Protestant conversa- 
tion is to be fruitful, a really dedicated effort 
must be made to recover the Reformation 
view of religious authority. Luther over- 
turned the medieval synthesis in confidence 
that the Holy Spirit inspired holy apostles 
to found and instruct the church. It was only 
as Luther liberated the Pauline doctrine of 
law and grace that a genuine criterion of de- 
bate emerged. 

Luther defended revelation as a disclosure 
of the divine person. Indeed. But Luther 
also defended revelation as a disclosure of 
the divine will. He experienced forgiveness 
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of sins by personal confrontation with Christ; 
but he drew the normative elements of his 
theology from propositional revelation. 

Orthodoxy feels that both liberalism and 
neo-orthodoxy depreciate the normative ele- 
ments in theology, liberalism, out of a zeal 
for humanistic creativity ; neo-orthodoxy, out 
of a zeal for revelation as a disclosure of the 
divine person. It is an exegetical fact, and 
no remonstrance against orthodoxy can 
change a line of it, that apostles were ap- 
pointed to render a normative interpretation 
of the redemptive events. ““And God has ap- 
pointed in the church first apostles... .” 
(I Cor. 12:28). The apostles were chosen by 
Christ; they were first eye-witnesses, then 
preachers of Christ’s resurrection ; their gifts 
were excellent and extraordinary ; they were 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy; and 
they enjoyed primacy over the entire church. 

Roman Catholicism contends, of course, 
that if the apostles bequeathed a normative 
interpretation, it is fatuous and inept to say 
we must continue to correct our theology by 
free and open conversation. Since we have 
the truth, let us submit to it, not search for 
it. 

Rome neglects one very stubborn fact. 
Even though the apostles render a normative 
interpretation of the redemptive events, we 
still have to interpret this interpretation. Be- 
fore we can submit to the apostles, we must 
use our own judgment to decide what the 
apostles said. And despite the most painstak- 
ing efforts, our theology will always be one 
step removed from the precision of apostles. 
Protestant divines are not blessed with the 
gift of inspiration, and neither are the divines 
of Rome. Luther quite succesfully proved 
that Roman Catholic theology is an inter- 
pretation of what the apostles said, and at 
many points a very poor interpretation at 
that. 

Liberalism and neo-orthodoxy dismiss ot- 
thodoxy as dogmatic and outmoded, and in 
so doing think they end the issue of apostolic 
authority. This optimism is wide of the 
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mark. Let us remember that the Protestant 
principle came into being by a recovery, not 
a denial, of the normative elements in Chris- 
tian theology. 

If we depreciate the authority of the apos- 
tles, we not only offend the communion of 
the saints, but we also offend a rule that cul- 
tured people have honored since Plato de- 
molished the man-measure theory in the 
Theaetetus ; the rule, namely, that whenever 
a difference of opinion arises about the 
meaning of specific data, the novice should 
defer to the judgment of the expert. When 
judging histology, a physician is more qual- 
ified than a shoemaker; and when judging 
theology, the apostles are more qualified than 
modern theologians. We are separated from 
the redemptive events by nearly two thou- 
sand years. 

Liberalism and neo-orthodoxy will reply, 
of course, that the apostles do more than 
witness to Christ’s life, death, and resurrec- 
tion. They also speak of such time-bound 
matters as baptism for the dead, decorous fe- 
male attire, and whether a man should give 
his virgin in marriage. From this and similar 
evidence, it would seem that we must sub- 
ordinate the apostles to standards drawn 
from human wisdom. 

I do not think a genuine difficulty is here 
being raised, and the Reformation is proof 
of it. There is no cause to go beyond the 
apostles, provided we use a little horse sense 
when defining our rules of hermeneutics. 
The apostles supply a criterion by which we 
can distinguish between the permanent and 
temporary elements in the apostolic witness. 
Luther knew this, and so did the other Re- 
formers. There are places in the New Testa- 
ment where the apostles develop doctrine in 
systematic, didactic language. These places 
serve as a criterion by which the force of 
everything else in Scripture is decided. Prot- 
estants should remember that it was only 
after Luther recovered the theology of Rom- 
ans and Galatians, that an understanding of 
the Bible, as the cradle of Christ, took shape. 
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Spiritual confrontation is nurtured by propo- 
sitional revelation, not the other way around. 

I do not say that Protestants should sus- 
pend conversation until they agree on the 
exact nature of apostolic authority. I only 
say that Protestants will never get on with 
it unless they acknowledge, in good faith, 
that the apostles knew a lot more about 
Christian theology than we do. Only a pom- 
pous egotist would put his judgment on par 
with that of Peter and Paul. 

Protestants must recover the Reformation 
balance between revelation as a disclosure of 
God’s person and revelation as a disclosure 
of God’s will. The first is mystical and in- 
ward; the second, objective and proposi- 
tional. If we drive a wedge between personal 
and propositional revelation, we evacuate 
Christian theology of its normative elements. 
In this event, our conversation about faith 
reduces to an exercise in aesthetics. We may 
say we have been confronted by Christ, even 
as a Christian Scientist may say he has been 
confronted by Mary Baker Eddy, but no so- 
teric expectations can be grounded on this 
sort of evidence. 

Let me give the pith and marrow of what 
I am trying to say. If Protestants fail to dis- 
tinguish between apostolic testimony and 
their own interpretation of this testimony, 
they corrupt the Protestant principle by 
slighting the threshold of variable error that 
attends all biblical exegesis. They return to 
the ethos of Roman Catholicism. But if 
Protestants make this distinction, and yet re- 
fuse to improve their interpretation by sub- 
mitting to apostolic testimony, they corrupt 
the Protestant principle by making them- 
selves equal with the apostles. They repudi- 
ate the normative elements in Christian the- 
ology. The first error overlooks the work of 
sin in theological inquiry; the second, the 
authority of the apostles in detecting and 
correcting this work. If orthodoxy tends to 
make the first error, liberalism and neo-or- 
thodoxy tend to make the second. At least 
this is the way it seems to me. 
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Abbreviations: AJA, American Journal of Ar- texts, and sacred sites fill in the contemporary back- [§Pible 
chaeology; BA, The Biblical Archaeologist; ground of the New Testament against which we fgCarl 


BASOR, Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research; CBQ, The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly; IEJ, Israel Exploration Journal; JAOS, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society; JBL, 
Journal of Biblical Literature; JCS, Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies; JNES, Journal of Near East- 
ern Studies; NTS, New Testament Studies; PEQ, 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly; RB, Revue 
Biblique; RQ, Revue de Qumran. 


1. Arabia 

Archaeological Discoveries in South Arabia, by 
Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr. and Frank P. Al- 
bright, with contributions by Berta Segall, Joseph 
Ternbach, A. Jamme, Howard Comfort, and Gus 
W. van Beek, and foreword by Wendell Phillips 
(Publications of the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man) (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958). 


The American Foundation Arabian Expedition, 
first major archeological expedition to enter South 
Arabia, worked two seasons in Beihan, a third in 
Marib, and a fourth in Dhofar. The valley of 
Beihan was the center of the ancient kingdom of 
Qataban, Marib was the capital of the kingdom of 
Saba (biblical Sheba), and Dhofar (now identified 
with the Sachalites of The Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea and of Ptolemy’s Geography) was a 
major source of frankincense. Major subjects in this 
volume are the irrigation system in Wadi Beihan, 
inscriptions at Timna‘ in Beihan bearing on the 
order of the Qatabanian kings, and the temple of 
"Ilumquh at Marib. 


2. Archeology 

F. F. Bruce, “Archaeological Confirmation of 
the New Testament,” in Revelation and the Bible, 
Contemporary Evangelical Thought, ed. by Carl 
F. H. Henry (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1958), pp. 319-331. 


Papyri, inscriptions, ossuaries, coins, the Qumran 
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can read the record with enhanced comprehension Hous 
and appreciation. he 
locate 


Roderic Dunkerley, Beyond the Gospels (A fhan 


Pelican Book) (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books @hausti 
Ltd., 1957). 
Seeking confirmatory or additional evidence 
and t 


about Jesus elsewhere than in the canonical gospels, 
relevant materials are assembled and evaluated 


from pagan, Jewish, Islamic, and Christian sources, jl" th 
most attentinon being given to the so-called Mins 
“agrapha.” Archeological evidence is noted and the re al 
Sator-Rotas inscription is discussed. produ 
buppor 
places 


Luc. H. Grollenberg, Atlas van de Bijbel (Am- 
sterdam-Brussels: Elsevier, 1955). 


A nihil obstat Bible atlas of handsome proportion 
and magnificent execution. Thorough text, satisfy- 
ingly detailed maps, and superb photographs pro- 
vide a wealth of geographical, archeological, and 
historical information. An edition in English could 
be desired. 


hecesse 
“Narration in Ancient Art: A Symposium,” injmstory 
AJA 61 (1957), pp. 43-91. e hi: 


f 
Narrative art is defined as the artistic representa- on 


tion of a specific and noteworthy event involving 
specific persons, whether historical, legendary, or 
mythical. Six papers discuss the theme in six areas: 
Egypt (Kantor); Babylonia (Perkins) ; Anatolia, 
Syria and Assyria (Giiterbock); Greece (Hani: 
mann); Hellenistic and Roman (Blanckenhagen) ; 
Early Christendom (Weitzmann). 


. Asia 
Exca 
ext a 
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y Fre 


Robert North, “Biblical and Archeological 


News,” in CBQ 18 (1956), pp. 30-35. 
Report on current conditions involved in visiting 


Pauline sites, from Antioch in Syria to Ephesus 
and the cities of the Revelation. 
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J. A. Thompson, Archaeology and the Pre- 
Christian Centuries (A Pathway Book) (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1958). 


Biblical records, ancient historical sources, and 
archeological discoveries are utilized to illuminate 
the relatively obscure period from the exile to 
Herod the Great. 


Donald J. Wiseman, “Archaeological Confirma- 
tion of the Old Testament,” in Revelation and the 
Bible, Contemporary Evangelical Thought, ed. by 
Carl F. H. Henry (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1958), pp. 301-316. 


In Bible lands more than 25,000 sites have been 
located, several hundreds of these sounded, but less 
han a hundred thoroughly explored, none ex- 
haustively. “There is rightly a general agreement 
hat an increased understanding of Bible history 
las Come principally from the field of archaeology 
and that this has tended to bring a return to a 
ore conservative attitude in some questions. .. . 
n the other hand, by the very nature and limita- 
ions of archaeology as a science, many problems 
pre also raised in the interpretation of the evidence 
roduced. ... The evangelicals ... have always 
supported those who investigate those times and 
places in which the revelation was made.” 


G. Ernest Wright, “Archeology and Old Testa- 
ment Studies,” in JBL 77 (1958), pp. 39-51. 


Modern refinements in archeological technique 
nd chronology have contributed to the attainment 
Mf a new historical perspective. This archeological 
ecovery of the world of the Bible makes it 
lecessary in Bible study not only to ascertain the 
history of the written documents but also to assess 
e historical reliability of their contents by use 
f external as well as internal evidence. 


. Asia Minor 


Excavations at Gézsli Kule, Tarsus, Vol. II, 
ext and Plates, From the Neolithic through the 
bronze Age, by Hetty Goldman, with chapters by 
fachteld J. Mellink and I. J. Gelb and an appendix 
y Frederick R. Matson (Princeton: Princeton 
Jniversity Press, 1956), 2 vols. 


Volume I, published in 1952, gave the Hellenistic 
d Roman material; the present volume covers 


rehistoric Tarsus from the Neolithic period 
tough the Bronze Age. 
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George M. A. Hanfmann and A. Henry Det- 
weiler, “New Explorations at Sardis,” in Archae- 
ology 12 (1959), pp. 53-61. 


From 1910 to 1914 and again in 1922 Howard 
Crosby Butler of Princeton University excavated 
at Sardis, and in 1958 new excavations were begun 
by Cornell University and the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard University under Hanfmann and Det- 
weiler. The palace of Croesus has not yet been 
located, but finds extend from the workshop of a 
Lydian potter of around 600 B.C. to a “House of 
Bronzes” whose last owner was a Christian of the 
time of Constantine, the latter date being indicated 
by the coins found in the house. 


Egbert C. Hudson, “The Principal Family at 
Pisidian Antioch,” in JNES 15 (1956), pp. 103-107. 


New survey of inscriptional evidence, mostly 
evaluated originally by William Ramsay. Inscrip- 
tions at or near Pisidian Antioch mention Gaius 
Caristanius Fronto, superintendent of public works; 
L(ucius) Sergius Paullus the younger, son of 
Lucius, commissioner in charge of Roman streets; 
and Sergia Paulla, daughter of Lucius, wife of 
Gaius Caristanius Fronto. Sergius Paullus the 
younger and Sergia Paulla were probably son and 
daughter of Sergius Paullus, proconsul of Cyprus 
(Ac 13). The inscription about Sergia Paulla and 
Gaius Caristanius Fronto was written in Greek by 
the oldest son of the two, who afterward disap- 
pears from the records of Antioch. He was there- 
fore probably a Christian, and it may be assumed 
that he derived the faith from his mother, which in 
turn suggests that Sergius Paullus the proconsul 
of Cyprus had accepted Christianity as preached by 
Paul. 

When Publius Sulpicius Quirinius won the 
Homanadensian War, Antioch elected him duumvir, 
and Caristanius, distinguished citizen of Antioch, 
represented him in that office as his deputy. After 
the war five Pisidian colonies were founded 
and connected with Antioch by the Via Sebaste. 
This was in 6 B.C., and the war probably lasted 
from 10 to 7 B.C. In order to conduct the war 
Quirinius was appointed governor of Syria, there- 
fore must have held this post at that time as well 
as in A.D. 5-6. 


Sherman E. Johnson, “Early Christianity in Asia 
Minor,” in JBL 77 (1958), pp. 1-17. 


Dean Johnson’s presidential address at the SBLE 
reviews the archeological excavations and explora- 
tions in Asia Minor and inquires into the influences 
of the culture of this area on the Jews and early 
Christians. 
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4. Dead Sea Scrolls 


J. M. Allegro, “Further Light on the History of 
the Qumran Sect,” in JBL 75 (1956), pp. 89-95. 


4QpNah, a fragmentary commentary on Nahum 
contains the first identifiable proper names in the 
Qumran literature. Deme]trius is probably Deme- 
trius III, Antiochus is probably Epiphanes, and the 
Lion of Wrath may be Alexander Janneus. Since 
the last named “used to hang men up alive” (line 
7), Allegro elsewhere suggested that he had 
crucified the Teacher of Righteousness. 


John Marco Allegro, The People of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in Text and Pictures (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958). 


Fifty pages of text and nearly 200 annotated 
photographs provide a very interesting presenta- 
tion. The author thinks the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness led his followers to the wilderness about 100 
B.C., and was persecuted and possibly martyred by 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.) as the Wicked 
Priest. Jesus and the Essenes shared a common 
religious heritage, and the Messianic banquet at 
Qumran provided the framework of the Last 
Supper. 


N. Avigad, “Last of the Dead Sea Scrolls Un- 
rolled,” in BA 19 (1956), pp. 22-24. 


The previously unrolled scroll on which the 
name of Lamech was recognized, now turns out to 
be an Aramaic version of several chapters of Gene- 
sis, with additional stories woven around the lives 
of the patriarchs. The date is at the end of the first 
century B.C. or the first half of the first century 
A.D. 


Otto Betz, “Die Proselytentaufe der Qumran- 
sekte und die Taufe im Neuen Testament,” in 
RQ 2 (Oct. 1958), pp. 213-234. 


Josephus (War II, 129) describes a daily bath of 
the Essenes before the noonday meal, and it was of 
Levitical character. 1 Q Serek III, 4-9 shows that 
there was a first bath upon admission to the Qum- 
ran community which had nothing to do with the 
daily bath, and which was similar to the proselyte 
baptism of rabbinieal Judaism. This bath at ad- 
mission to the community of the covenant looks 
forward to the great cleansing which God will ac- 
complish at the End when he sprinkles the chosen 
ones with the Spirit as if with water (1 Q Serek 
IV, 20f.). The admission bath must not be misun- 
derstood as if it were magically effective, but de- 
pends upon an inner cleansing. John the Baptist, 
who may have grown up at Qumran, remained in 
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the wilderness but directed himself toward the 
world which the Qumran community had given up, 
Like the proselyte baptism of the Essenes, John’s 
baptism was performed but once and that only for 
the repentant. In both cases those baptized were 
Jews, and like the Essene baptism the baptism of 
John was of eschatological character for it 
designated the one baptized as a citizen of the com- 
ing kingdom of God. 


F, 
in N 

Bil 
Josef Blinzler, “Qumran-Kalender und 


chronologie,” in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft 49 (1958), pp. 238-251. 


Jaubert’s thesis of a three-day passion supposes: 
Tuesday evening, last supper; Wednesday, trial 
before Sanhedrin; Thursday, judgment by Sanhe- 
drin, first trial before Pilate, trial before Herod; 
Friday, judgment by Pilate, crucifixion. This is 
supported by the arguments: (1) There was an 
official lunar calendar, but also a Qumran-Essene 
solar calendar, and in the latter passover came 
every year on Wednesday. (2) Several early 
Christian writings give a Tuesday evening to Fri- 
day passion chronology. (3) This chronology rec 
onciles the difference between the Synoptics and 
John. (4) This chronology gives more time fo 
the happenings, requires less breaking of the Jewish 
law. (5) Catechetical interests probably produced 
the condensed chronology in the gospels. But: (1) 
While it has indeed been shown that there were twom, 
such calendars Jesus takes no recorded interest in 
such matters. (2) The writings which give 
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chronology are late, and the chronology probably Day 
reflects Christian practice at that time of fasting, BA 
on Wednesday and Friday (over against the Jewis! ee 


Monday and Thursday). (3) A “passover” meal o 
Tuesday evening still could not have been an officia 
passover, with a temple-slain lamb. (4) John’ 
(19:14) condemnation to crucifixion at the sixth 
hour allows sufficient time for events; the trial wa 
in harmony with the legal requirements which pr 
vailed at the time (see Blinzler, Der Prozess Je. 
1955). (5) In its oldest reachable form the gospé 
narrative of the passion is a consecutive account ant 
supposes: Sunday, entry into Jerusalem; Wedne 
day, plan to kill Jesus; Thursday, last supper; Fn 
day, trial and crucifixion. So strongly grounded | 


this Thursday-Friday passion that only more comm Mosh, 
vincing reasons than those above would 1 qui the | 
abandoning it. iblical 
OS. 

John Bowman, “Is the Samaritan Calendar t The | 
Old Zadokite One?” in PEQ Jan.-June 1959, andar 
23-37. 
It is an over-simplification to describe the calesiived 
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dar of Qumran and Jubilees as solar, the calendar 
of the rabbis as lunar. Although differing in detail, 


up. 

in’sfgthe Samaritan calendar was similar to that of 

for Qumran. In Samaritan tradition it is asserted that 

rere (calculation of the calendar must be made by ob- 

. of Mpservation of the sun and moon from Mt. Gerizim. 
it 

om-f F. F. Bruce, “Qumran and Early Christianity,” 


in NTS 2 (1955-56), pp. 176-190. 


Biblical interpretation at Qumran was similar to 
that found in early Christianity. Both groups 
shared a general background in the “quiet in the 
land.” 


F. F. Bruce, “Qumran and the New Testament,” 
in Faith and Thought, Journal of the Victoria In- 
titute 90 (1958), pp. 92-102. 


The founder of the Qumran community and the 
founder of the Christian community each im- 
arted to his followers their distinctive principles 
pf Old Testament exegesis. “But every time that 
we observe a resemblance between the two founders 
pr the two communities, we observe a contrast 
ithin the resemblance.” To the people of Qumran 
Did Testament prophecy looked beyond the Teacher 
pf Righteousness for its fulfillment: he was not the 
Messiah, not even a Messiah. To the early Chris- 
ians prophecy was fulfilled in Jesus the Messiah. 
Dumran expected three personages in the future, a 
reat priest, a great king, and a great prophet. To 
e Christians Jesus was all three. 


David N. Freedman, “The Prayer of Nabonidus,” 
n BASOR 145 (Feb. 1957), pp. 31-32. 


Fragments of this work from Cave 4 at Qumran 
pport the theory that the original story now em- 
odied in Daniel 4 had to do with Nabonidus 
ather than Nebuchadnezzar. 


A. S. Geyser, “The Youth of John the Baptist, 
Deduction from the Break in the Parallel Ac- 
ount of the Lucan Infancy Story,” in Novum 


te estamentum 1 (1956), pp. 70-75. 

edness It is probable that John the Baptist was adopted 

r; Frggind brought up by the Essenes. 

nded 

re COMM Moshe Greenberg, “The Stabilization of the Text 

r Qui the Hebrew Bible, reviewed in the Light of the 
iblical Materials from the Judean Desert,” in 
OS 76 (1956), pp. 157-167. 

~ The Dead Sea Scrolls show that there was no 


andard text at Qumran. Isaiah b and Psalter a 
idence the existence of the forerunner of our re- 
ived text. Samuel of Cave IV seems related to 
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the Greek Samuel. A Qumran Exodus manuscript 
is like that book in the Samaritan Pentateuch. This 
situation may not, however, reflect the state of 
affairs in official Jerusalem circles. At Wadi 
Murabba‘at in the second century A.D., on the other 
hand, the biblical fragments agree with our text. 
Since this was an outpost of Bar-Kochba’s army 
and since the leaders of the Second Revolt included 
eminent Rabbis, the finds here presumably repre- 
sent Jewish orthodoxy of the time. 


James C. G. Greig, “The Teacher of Righteous- 
ness and the Qumran Community,” in NTS 2 


(1955-56), pp. 119-126. 


The Teacher of Righteousness may be identified 
with Mattathias. 


Carl G. Howie, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Living Church (Richmond, Virginia: John Knox 
Press, 1958). 


John the Baptist, it is here held, took the idea 
of baptism from the Qumran community but was 
never a member of the group. Jesus was in no 
sense a late copy or reincarnation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness, but diverged from him greatly in 
teaching, attitude, and saving work. The Church 
lives because it was essentially different from the 
Essene sect. 


Joachim Jeremias, “Ein Anhalt fiir die Datierung 
der masoretischen Redaktion?” in Zeitschrift fir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 67 (1955), pp. 
289-290. 


In Isaiah 53:12e the Masoretic text reads “sin” 
in the singular, but the first and second Isaiah 
scrolls from Qumran as well as the LXX and the 
New Testament citations in I Peter 2:24 and 
Hebrews 9:28 attest “sins” in the plural, the latter 
thus definitely being the pre-Masoretic reading. 
But John 1:29 has the singular. Thus the Masoretic 
redaction took place between A.D. 70 and 135 (for 
the Wadi Murabba’at texts are absolutely identical 
with the Masoretic), and probably already in the 
first century A.D. 


Karl Georg Kuhn, Phylakterien aus Hohle 4 von 
Qumran (Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1957, 1) 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 
1957). 


4Qphyl*"** are four different phylacteries or 
fragments thereof. The Hebrew writing is like that 
of the other Qumran manuscripts, but much 
smaller. In comparison with phylacteries described 
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in rabbinic sources of A.D. 100 and later, these 
have a more extensive text. A later phylactery 
from Wadi Murabba’at, however, corresponds 
exactly to orthodox rabbinic prescription. 


J. Licht, “The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll,” in IEJ 6 (1956), pp. 1-13. 


The Thanksgiving Scroll contains conscious 
speculation about a definite theological system. God 
is the absolute creator who has predestined all men 
to be either wicked or righteous, and who will con- 
demn or bless all accordingly and in perfect, if 
incomprehensible, justice. Human nature is re- 
garded with almost pathological abhorrence, and 
the bliss of the experience of divine grace is con- 
templated with deep thankfulness. 


Ralph Marcus, “BPRTYH in the Damascus 
Covenant XIII. 7-8,” in JNES 15 (1956), pp. 184- 
187. 


This passage is interpreted to mean that the 
overseer shall explain the Scriptures to the Essene 
community publicly, rather than in private as other 
sources suggest. 


Robert North, “The Qumran ‘Sadducees’,” in 
CBQ 17 (1955), pp. 164-188. 


The Sadducee elements at Qumran may perhaps 
be harmonized with the Essene and other elements 
by the postulate of a common origin from the 
Hasidim. 


C. Roth, “Why the Qumran Sect Cannot Have 
Been Essenes,” in RQ 3 (1959), pp. 417-422. 


Because of contrasts with the information pro- 
vided by Josephus, Philo, and Pliny, the sect at 
Qumran could not have been Essenes but might 
have been Zeolots. 


H. H. Rowley, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
New Testament (London: S.P.C.K., 1957). 


There is no evidence that the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was crucified nor any suggestion that his 
death was redemptive. The passage in the Habak- 
kuk Commentary said to show that he was resur- 
rected is obscure and, the person there said to have 
appeared in the temple may have been the Wicked 
Priest. Since the Qumran convert was not allowed 
to share in the daily ritual bath until after a year 
of probation there may have been an initiatory rite 
of baptism as well as the daily baths, but John the 
Baptist and the early Church did not require long 
probation before baptism and the rite is so different 
that it need not have been borrowed from Qumran. 
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There were common meals at Qumran before and 
after which the priest blessed the food, but other 
haburoth or societies had common meals too. The 
scrolls “enrich our knowledge of the Jewish world 
at the time of Christ and during the preceding two 
centuries. .. . But they do not overthrow or con- 
firm a single Christian doctrine.” 


H. H. Rowley, “4QpNahum and the Teacher of 
Righteousness,” in JBL 75 (1956), pp. 188-193. 


The identifications (by Allegro) of Demetrius 
with Demetrius III and of the Lion of Wrath with 
Alexander Janneus rest on no solid foundations. 
Antiochus may be Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
Teacher of Righteousness is not mentioned in the 
text and the conclusion (of Allegro) that he was 
crucified by Janneus is without basis. 

Scripta Hierosolymitana, Publications of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Vol. IV, Aspects 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. by Chaim Rabin and 
Yigael Yadin (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1958). 

Ten studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls including 
language, palaeography, calendar, and relations to 
pre-Pauline Christianity and to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 


Patrick W. Skehan, “The Text of Isaiah at 
Qumran,” in CBQ 17 (1955), pp. 158-163. 


The text of Isaiah in the first scroll from Cave 
1 (1QIs*) is much akin to that of the Masoretes. 
The second Isaiah scroll from Cave 1 (1QIs”) was 
copied where a normative “masoretic” text was not 
of obligatory acceptance. The third Isaiah scroll 
from Cave 4 (4QIs‘) has no special connection 
textually with 1QIs"*. 


Jean Steinmann, Saint John the Baptist and the 
Desert Tradition (Men of Wisdom Books) (New 
York: Harper and Brothers; London: Longmans; 
1958). 


“Already in the cells of Qumran we find evidence 
of that lofty and spiritual life which was to animate 
the Christian cloisters, both those of the desert and 
of the Middle Ages.” Although strongly influenced 
in character and prophetic teaching by the Essenes, 
John the Baptist was not simply an Essene but 
rather a dissenter from the Essene community. 


R. de Vaux, “Les manuscrits de Qumran et I’ar- 
chéologie,” in Revue Biblique 66 (1959), pp. 87 
110. 

Against the rival theories of Zeitlin, Teicher, 


and others, archeology permits establishment of the 
facts that the Qumran manuscripts are assuredly 
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authentic and ancient, that they pertain to a re- 
ligious community which lived at Qumran and its 
vicinity between the second century B.C. and A.D. 
68, and that, in consequence, none of the manu- 
scripts is later than that in date. 


A. S. van der Woude, Die messianischen V or- 
stellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran (Studia 
Semitica Neerlandica, 3) (Assen: Van Gorcum, 


1957). 


The Qumran community was throughout a com- 
munity of the end-time, and the high priestly and 
the kingly Messiahs which it awaited were es- 
chatological salvation figures. The Messiah was 
not, therefore, alone a royal figure, a ruler. In the 
Teacher of Righteousness was seen the forerunner 
of the two Messiahs. 


S. Zeitlin, “The Dead Sea Scrolls: Fantasies and 
Mistranslations,” in Jewish Quarterly Review 48 
(1957-58), pp. 7185. 


Reviewing a number of recent books on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, Zeitlin continues to maintain that the 
scrolls were in fact written by semi-literate Jews 
in the Middle Ages. 

For Qumran see also RQ passim. 


3. Egypt and Sinai 


M. B. Rowton, “The Background of the Treaty 
between Ramesses II and Hattusilis III,” in JCS 
13 (1959), pp. 1-11. 

Rowton now places the accession of Ramesses II 
in 1304 B.C. and thinks it possible to consider this 
as an exact date. The accession of Adad-nerari then 
falls close to 1308. Hattusilis III came to the throne 
about the 16th year of Ramesses II. 


John Robert Towers, “The Red Sea,” in JNES 
18 (1959), pp. 150-153. 

The Hebrew yam suph, although translated “Red 
Sea” in the Septuagint and Vulgate, probably 
means “Sea of Reeds.” Ancient Egyptian writers 
called the Red Sea and the Mediterranean Sea the 
“Great Green” but spoke of a “Sea of Reeds” in 
which the soul was purified in the world beyond. 
for example: “P has been purified with Ra in the 
Sea of Reeds.”’ Since yam suph occurs in the poetic 
passage Exodus 15:4 it may have been used origi- 
nally in a metaphorical sense. “It is not too much 
to assume that the ‘passing over the sea’ had a 
deeply religious significance to the leader of the 
Hebrews. It was a ‘passing over’ (a term frequently 
ued in ancient Egyptian religious texts) to a new 
life, a passing over which was to effect a regenera- 
tion of the people. It was a new birth of Israel, 
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as the people of Yahweh.” “The whole narrative of 
the ‘Passing over’ is strongly colored with ancient 
Egyptian imagery, and it must not be overlooked 
that a narrative of the ‘parting of the waters’ had 
been known in ancient Egypt more than a thousand 
years before the period of the Exodus. So we may 
regard the passing over of Israel’s sea of reeds as 
Israel’s baptism.” 


“Treasures from Sinai,” in Time Vol. LX XIII, 
No. 15, April 13, 1959, pp. 88-94. 


An expedition of the Universities of Alexandria, 
Michigan, and Princeton, under Kurt Weitzmann 
of the last named school, has made the first com- 
plete photographic record of the art treasures of 
the Monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai, in- 
cluding a sixth century mosaic of the Transfigura- 
tion, and a sixth century painting of the Virgin. 


6. Greece 


Oscar Broneer, “Athens, City of Idol Worship,” 
in BA XXI, 1, Feb. 1958, pp. 2-28. 


A description of Athens as Paul could have seen 
it on an extended tour of the city. Since the apostle 
came there chiefly to await his companions it is 
probable that he spent part of his time sightseeing 
—“going about and examining objects of religious 
devotion” (Acts 17:23). This turned out to be of 
value, for it provided material for the speech he 
gave before the Areopagos council. This speech was 
probably delivered on the Areopagos hill. 


7. Iran 


“The Secrets of a Golden Bowl,” in Life Vol. 46, 
No. 2, Jan. 12, 1959, pp. 50-60. 


Near the village of Hasanlu south of Lake Urmia 
a mound was noted two years ago by M. T. Mus- 
tafavi of the Iranian Archaeological Museum and 
excavated last year by Iranian and American ar- 
cheologists, Robert Dyson, Jr., of the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania being 
the leader of the expedition. The 70-foot-high 
mound contained the ruins of a city destroyed 
around 800 B.C. This was probably a fortress of 
the Mannaeans, a people mentioned in the Bible as 
the Minni. Their kingdom served as a buffer state 
between the Urartians of the Zagros Mountains 
and the Assyrians. A remarkable golden bowl was 
the chief treasure found. On it a goddess rides on 
a swastika-branded lion, a fertility goddess stands 
on rams, a woman offers a baby to an enthroned 
god, a weather god drives a huge bull, and a hero 
battles a demon. Comparisons are indicated with 
Hurrian and Akkadian art. 
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Jézef Wolski, “The Decay of the Iranian Em- 
pire of the Seleucids and the Chronology of the 
Parthian Beginnings,” in Berytus, XII, 1, 1956-67, 
pp. 35-52. 


For the downfall of Seleucid power in Iran and 
the rise of the Arsacids, Strabon provides the 
earliest and best source, while the tradition of 
Arrian is open to distrust. The disintegration of 
the Seleucid Iranian Empire came in the reign of 
Seleucus II Callinicus and not of Antiochus II 
Theos. The Arsacid Era began in 247 B.C. and 
Arsaces invaded Parthia in 238. 


8. Manuscripts 


S. A. Birnbaum, “A Sheet of an Eighth Century 
Synagogue Scroll,” in Vetus Testamentum 9 
(1959), pp. 122-129. 


A leather sheet in the library of Jews College, 
London, contains Exodus 9:18-13:2 with a text 
identical with the Masoretic. The script points to a 
date around 700 and the fragment is accordingly 
the oldest complete sheet from a synagogue scroll 
of the Pentateuch, centuries earlier than the earliest 
otherwise known. 


Floyd V. Filson, “The Bodmer Papyri,” in BA 
XXII, 2 (May, 1959), pp. 48-51. 


Papyrus Bodmer II of A.D. 200 contains John 
1-14; fragments now published in a Supplement ex- 
tend from John 14 to 21. Papyrus Bodmer III, a 
fourth century Bohairic codex, contains John and 
Genesis 1-4:2. Papyrus Bodmer V is a third cen- 
tury Greek text of The Nativity of Mary, popular 
in the Eastern churches. 


Bruce M. Metzger, “Recent Discoveries and In- 
vestigations of New Testament Manuscripts,” in 
JBL 78 (1959), pp. 13-20. 


Significant new discoveries of New Testament 
manuscripts are: Papyrus Bodmer II (P®), of 
which the latter part, namely portions of chapters 
14-21 of the Gospel according to John, has now 
been published. Papyrus Bodmer III, a fourth cen- 
tury Bohairic copy of John and the first chapters 
of Genesis. The Crosby Codex, a third century 
Sahidic papyrus, containing among an unusual as- 
sortment of documents a copy of I Peter, called 
simply “The Epistle of Peter.” A fourth century 
Coptic papyrus codex from Nag-Hammadi con- 
taining among a group of Gnostic works a Gospel 
of Thomas, entirely different from the Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas, and giving many hitherto un- 
known sayings attributed to Jesus. 
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9. Mesopotamia 


W. C. Benedict and Elizabeth von Voigtlander, 
“Darius’ Bisitun Inscription, Babylonian Version, 
Lines 1-29,” in JCS 10 (1956), pp. 1-10. 


Some additions and corrections to this text made 
possible from the squeeze taken by Dr. George G. 
Cameron in 1948. 


Henri Cazelles, “Hébreu, Ubru et Hapiru,” in 
Syria 35 (1958), pp. 198-217. 


Similar in origin but differing in dialectical pro- 
nunciation, the terms hapiru, ’prw, ‘ibrim, and 
ubrum designate a population floating on the con- 
fines of sedentary territories, a population which 
enjoyed wide variations in status. 


Vaugh E. Crawford, “Nippur, the Holy City,” in 
Archaeology 12 (1959), pp. 74-83. 


Nippur has been excavated by the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1888-1900, by the Oriental Institute 
and the University Museum in 1948-1952, and by 
the Oriental Institute and the American School of 
Oriental Research at Baghdad since 1953. The 
main work has been done on a temple built by King 
Shulgi of the Third Dynasty of Ur and dedicated 
to Inanna, Sumerian goddess of love and war. Un- 
der this temple were seven foundation boxes of 
Shulgi. Also in the temple precinct known as E-kur 
were foundation deposits of Ur-Nammu. The boxes 
contained copper statuettes of Shulgi and Ur- 
Nammu respectively. 


James A. Fischer, “The Synagogue Paintings oi 
Dura-Europos,” in CBQ 17 (1955), pp. 189-195. 


The presence of paintings in a Jewish synagogue 
in the third century A.D. shows that the Jewish 
taboo against pictorial art was breaking down, but 
the over-all meaning of many of the pictures still 
remains uncertain. 


Albrecht Goetze, The Laws of Eshnunna (The 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re 
search Vol. XXXI for 1951-1952) (published }y 
the Department of Antiquities of the Government oj 
Iraq and the American Schools of Oriental Re 
search, New Haven, 1956). 


The preliminary publication of the Laws of Esh 
nunna in Sumer 4 (1948), pp. 63-102 is now super 
seded by this definitive work. It is still possible tha 
the code was composed by Bilalama, at any rate i 
is certain that it is considerably older than the Coif 
of Hammurabi. The subjects covered by the law 
include maximum prices, hire of wagons, boats, am 
animals, marriage and divorce, slavery, and damagt 
caused by animals and falling masonry. 
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E. R. Goodenough, “The Paintings of the Dura- 
Europos Synagogue: Method and an Application,” 
in IEJ 8 (1958), pp. 69-79. 


To understand a painting it is necessary to begin 
with the painting itself rather than to assume in 
advance that selected outside literary references are 
relevant. Greek captions and pagan motifs in the 
Dura paintings show that Hellenistic influence was 
active in them. Thus in the scene of Moses taken 
from the Nile, the three women on the bank are the 
nymphs who nurse the divine baby, as in the case of 
Dionysos and Alexander the Great, and their pres- 
ence says that Moses is the wonderful child, des- 
tined for royal power. 


Edmund I. Gordon, “Sumerian Animal Proverbs 
and Fables: ‘Collection Five’,” in JCS 12 (1958), 
pp. 1-21. 


One hundred twenty-five “proverbs” in this col- 
lection all allude to animals; over fifty may be rec- 
ognized as “fables,” many of a sort which anticipate 
Aesop. 


Richard C. Haines, “The Latest Report on the 
Progress of the Excavations at Nippur,” in Sumer 
11 (1955), pp. 107-109. 


Figurines of Shulgi and Urnammu were discov- 
ered in foundation boxes unearthed at Nippur. 


Tom B. Jones, “Bookkeeping in Ancient Sumer,” 
in Archaeology 9 (1956), pp. 16-21. 


Numerous texts from Drehem, the site of the so 
called cattle market of Nippur, illustrate the careful 
record keeping of the Sumerians in the Third Dy- 
nasty of Ur, just before 2000 B.C. 


M. B. Rowton, “The Date of Hammurabi,” in 
JNES 17 (1958), pp. 97-111. 


The ultra-high chronology places the first regnal 
year of Hammurabi at about 1900 B.C., the high 
chronology puts it in 1848, the middle chronology 
in 1792, and the low chronology in 1728. The pres- 
ent assessment of the evidence now available, par- 
ticularly including the chronological statements of 
Tiglathpileser I, favors the middle date for Ham- 
murabi, 1792-1750 B.C. 


Hayim Tadmor, “The Campaigns of Sargon II 
of Assur: A Chronological-Historical Study,” in 
JCS 12 (1958), pp. 22-40. 


Samaria must have fallen to Shalmaneser V in 
the late summer or early autumn 722 B.C. During 
the first year of his reign Sargon II was occupied 
with establishing his authority; only in 720 did he 
g0 to Samaria to deport its people and rebuild it as 
the center of a new province Samerina. 
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Leonard Woolley, “Stories of the Creation and 
the Flood,” in PEQ Jan.-June 1956, pp. 14-21. 


Since the Biblical account of creation is applica- 
ble to Lower Mesopotamia alone it must have been 
derived from the Sumerians, while the dependence 
of the flood story upon the same source is unmis- 
takable in details and language. The flood evidenced 
at Ur at the close of the al ’Ubaid Period must have 
destroyed everything in the Delta although it 
reached only the foot of the mound of Ur itself. It 
is probable that the stories of the creation and the 
flood were part of the cultural heritage which Abra- 
ham took with him from Ur, which were familiar 
to the Hebrew people from that time on. A frag- 
mentary inscription shows that in Haran there was 
current a “northern version” of the flood legend in 
which the name of the hero was something like 
the Noah of Genesis. 


10. Palestine and Syria 


Y. Aharoni, “The Land of Gerar,” in IEJ 6 
(1956), pp. 26-32. 


The royal city of Gerar, near which the patri- 
archs pastured their flocks, was on the southern 
border of Canaanite settlement. It may be identified 
with Tell Abu Hureira, and the Valley of Gerar 
was Wadi esh-Shari ‘ah. 


Y. Aharoni, “The Negeb of Judah,” in IEJ 8 


(1958), pp. 26-38. 


More than fifty Iron Age sites illustrate the his- 
tory of the Negeb as a district of the kingdom of 
Judah. 


Elias Auerbach, “Der Wechsel des Jahres- 
Anfangs in Juda im Lichte der neugefundenen 
babylonischen Chronik,” in Vetus Testamentum 9 
(1959), pp. 113-121. 


The old calendar year began in the fall and was 
still in use in the eighteenth year of Josiah. In that 
year the law book was found (II Kings 22:3) and 
passover was celebrated (II Kings 23:23). The in- 
tervening events could not have been compressed 
within two weeks between Nisan 1 and 14. The new 
Babylonian calendar year began in the spring and is 
first employed in a historical narrative in Jeremiah 
36:22. Here the ninth month falls in the winter. 
The 3lst and last year of Josiah ran from fall 
610 B.C. to his death at Megiddo in the early sum- 
mer of 609. The three months of Jehoahaz com- 
pleted the summer and the accession year of Jehoia- 
kim extended to the beginning of the new year in the 
fall of 609. Jehoiakim’s first regnal year was then fall 
609 to fall 608, and his fourth year fall 606 to fall 
605. As recorded in the Babylonian Chronicle, the 
battle of Carchemish was in the early summer of 
605, and this was in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
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as stated in Jeremiah 46:2. In Nebuchadrezzar’s 
first regnal year (604/603) in the month Simanu 
(May/June) he received the submission of the 
kings of Hatti-land, doubtless including Jehoiakim 
(II Kings 24:1). Jehoiakim must now (say June/ 
July 604) have accepted the Babylonian calendar, 
and accordingly his fifth year which would other- 
wise have ended in the fall of 604 was extended to 
the following spring (603). His three years of 
servitude (II Kings 24:1) were then 603/602, 
602/601, and 601/600. 601/600 was the eighth year 
of Jehoiakim and the fourth of Nebuchadrezzar, and 
in this year Nebuchadrezzar was defeated in Egypt 
with the result that Jehoiakim ventured, with ulti- 
mately fatal result, to rebel against him. Jehoiakim 
reigned eleven years (II Kings 23:36; II Chroni- 
cles 36:5) and his eleventh year (598/597) cor- 
responds with the seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar 
in which that king marched against the Hatti-land 
and, on the second of Addaru, March 16, 597 B.C., 
took Jerusalem. At that time Jehoiachin had reigned 
for three months (II Kings 24:8; II Chronicles 
36:9), and now soon after the beginning of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s eighth year on Nisan 1, 597 he was 
carried off into captivity. With this reconstruction, 
Babylonian and biblical events mesh and all difficul- 
ties disappear. One may declare with confidence 
that the Babylonian calendar was introduced into 
Judah in June/July 604. Since the Priestly Code 
employs Babylonian dating it must have been edited 
after 604. 


N. Avigad, “New Light on the MSH Seal Im- 
pressions,” in IEJ 8 (1958), pp. 113-119. 

Jar-handle seal impressions with the letters 
m-s-h have been found at Jericho (one), Tell en- 
Nasbeh (28), and Gibeon (one). The Jericho exam- 
ple was read by Lidzbarski as Mosah, and referred 
to the town of Mozah mentioned in Joshua 18:26. 
Two other seal impressions from Tell en-Nasbeh, 
previously not understood, contain the letters 
m-w-s-h = Mosah and confirm this reading. Thus 
another place-name in the series of official seals 
current in Judah is established, but the identifica- 
tions of Tell en-Nasbeh and Mizpah remain prob- 
lematic. 


Richard D. Barnett, “Phoenicia and the Ivory 
Trade,” in Archaeology Q (1956), pp. 87-97. 

Phoenicians were probably active as sailors and 
craftsmen as early as the Egyptian Old Kingdom. 
By the fifteenth century B.C. they were supplying 
much carved ivory to Egypt, their supplies coming 
from an Indian elephant found in the Euphrates val- 
ley and Syria. The Megiddo ivory panels were 
probably decorations for the footboards of Egyp- 
tian-type beds. Egyptian papyrus traded through 
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Byblos became known to the Greeks by the name Jo 
of that city. A relief from the palace of Sennacherib scrip 
shows the Phoenician fleet of “ships of Tarshish,” 11/N 
ocean-going vessels called after Tarsus in Asia 
Minor. Orphir was probably in India. m 
tomb 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. and J. T. Milik, “Explora- @ at th 
tions in the Judean Bugé ‘ah,” in BASOR 142 gorbé 
(Apr. 1956), pp. 5-17. God,’ 
to th 


This is an isolated valley in the northern part of 
the Judean wilderness. Exploration reveals settle- 
ment from the ninth century B.C. to the sixth cen- Jos 


tury B.C. The dams of the area show the techniques BA 1 
of irrigation and water conservation. This is the Ae 
Biblical valley of Achor, or Valley of Trouble Dothz 
(Josh. 7 :24, etc.). 131, 4 

M. Dothan, “The Excavations at Nahariyah, period 
Preliminary Report (Seasons 1954/55),” in IE} 6 f°! 
(1956), pp. 14-25. 

Nahariyah is about 12 miles north of Haifa on @. Jose 
the Mediterranean coast. The excavations unearthed n BA 
a temple which flourished in the seventeenth cen- Exc 
tury B.C. The sacred precinct contained a small 9 brougt 
stone-built altar, and a bamah led up to by a flight #2 Mid 
of steps. Worshipers placed offerings and gifts on §@ Joseph 
the bamah and poured out oil on the stones. Animal @time o 
bones, ashes and food found in the courtyard wit- Mj buildin 
ness to sacrificial feasts. A jar contained silver § oors, 
plaque-figurines of female deities. The goddess was built a: 
probably Ashrath-Yam, a sea-goddess known in the @j" use 
Ugaritic texts and identifiable with Asherah in the 
Old Testament. Robe 

1958 S 

M. Dothan, “Radioactive Examination of Ar- 2-96, 
chaeological Material from Israel,’ in IEJ 6 
(1956), pp. 112-114. Althe 

Carbon 14 analysis of material from Khirbet el- Peis . 
Bitar near Beersheba gives a date of 3325 B.C. plus uneven 
or minus 150 years. Since the pottery at this site is yom 
very similar to that of Ghassul, the usual dating of Hi 
the Ghassulian culture in the middle of the fourth wav 
millennium B.C. is confirmed. ao 

uty in 

William R. Farmer, “The Geography of Ezekiel’s §j'@ditior 
River of Life,” in BA 19 (1956), pp. 17-22. ‘ed to] 

En-gedi and En-eglaim in Ezekiel 47:10 are » re 
probably to be identified with ‘Ain Jidi and ‘Ain ¥ adh 
Feshkhah respectively. The City of the (Sea of) yeantir 
Salt in Joshua 15:62 is probably the Iron Age set- 
tlement at Qumran. Nelsor 

on in t 

G. M. FitzGerald, “Palestine in the Roman Pe- @?. 17-35 
riod, 63 B.C.-A.D. 324,” in PEQ Jan.-June 1956, Theos 
pp. 38-48. he Nege 

A concise statement of Palestinian history in New ifriod, tt 
Testament and Early Christian times. n Middle 
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Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Aramaic Qorban In- 
scription from Jebel Hallet et-Tuiri and Mark 7, 
11/Matt 15, 5,” in JBL 78 (1959), pp. 60-65. 


This inscription, found on an ossuary lid in a 
tomb southeast of Jerusalem and dating probably 
at the end of the first century B.C., uses the word 
gorban, probably in the sense of “an offering to 
God,” and provides a perfect contemporary parallel 
to the use of the word in Mark and Matthew. 


Joseph P. Free, “The Excavation of Dothan,” in 
BA 19 (1956), pp. 43-48. 


A summary of three seasons of excavation at Tell 
Dotha, ancient Dothan, already reported in BASOR 
131, pp. 16-20; 135, pp. 14-20; 139, pp. 3-9. With 
periodic destructions and rebuildings, Dothan ex- 
isted from c.3000 to c.700 B.C. 


Joseph P. Free, “The Fifth Season at Dothan,” 
in BASOR 152 (Dec. 1958), pp. 10-18. 


Excavation in two new sections of the mound 
brought forth further evidence of the existence of 
a Middle Bronze Age city of the probable time of 
Joseph (Gen. 37 :17ff.) and an Iron Age city of the 
time of Elisha (II Kings 6:12ff.). An important 
building with paved courts, good doorways, plaster 
foors, and dozens of storage jars, may have been 
built as early as the time of Solomon and continued 
in use until just before the fall of Samaria. 


Robert W. Funk and H. Neil Richardson, “The 
1958 Sounding at Pella,’ in BA 21 (1958), pp. 
82-96, 


Although it does not figure in the Old Testament 
Pella is mentioned in Egyptian records from the 
tneteenth century B.C. on, and was probably de- 
troyed by Alexander Jannaeus about 80 B.C. and 
ty the Jewish insurrectionists in A.D. 66. This 
sounding found Byzantine, Hellenistic, and Iron 
Age pottery. While the probable destruction of the 
ity in A.D. 66 makes a problem in relation to the 
tradition that the Christian community in Jerusalem 
fed to Pella about this time, recognizable ruins of 
‘ur churches confirm literary evidence that Pella 
was a strong Christian center in late Roman and 
byzantine times. 


Nelson Glueck, “The Fourth Season of Explora- 
ton in the Negeb,” in BASOR 142 (Apr. 1956), 
»p. 17-35. 


Three hundred ancient sites attest occupation of 
he Negeb from the Bronze age to the Byzantine 
riod, the most important times of settlement being 
Middle Bronze I and Iron II. Where many of the 
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settlements obtained their water supply is still a 
puzzle. 


Nelson Glueck, “The Fifth Season of Excavation 
in the Negeb,” in BASOR 145 (Feb. 1957), pp. 
11-25. 


This expedition brought to more than 350 the 
sites newly discovered in the Negeb. Flint tool 
sites and Chalcolithic settlements were found. There 
were many Middle Bronze I communities, based 
upon agriculture and some trade. It must have been 
a long period of peace since none was fortified. Iron 
II sites, however, included many fortresses. 


Nelson Glueck, “The Sixth Season of Archaeo- 
logical Exploration in the Negeb,” in BASOR 149 
(Feb. 1958), pp. 8-17. 


This report deals largely with ancient systems of 
water collection and control in the Negeb. The chief 
periods of intensive agricultural occupation of the 
land were from Nabataean to Byzantine times, and 
also back in the Middle Bronze I period or the 
Abrahamic Age. “The Biblical records dealing with 
the life and times of Abraham in the Negeb and 
Sinai are in complete accord with the archaeological 
facts of Middle Bronze I there.” 


Nelson Glueck, “The Seventh Season of Archae- 
ological Exploration in the Negeb,’ in BASOR 
152 (Dec. 1958), pp. 18-38. 

These explorations confirmed the description al- 
ready given by Glueck of the Negeb as occupied 
intermittently by advanced agricultural civilizations 
from the fourth millennium B.C. on. For the past 
ten thousand years the climate has not changed. The 
agricultural settlement of Middle Bronze I, ending 
in the nineteenth century B.C., provides the neces- 
sary background for the biblical account of Abra- 
ham. In the eighteenth or seventeenth centuries 
Abraham would have found neither settlements nor 
safety in the Negeb. Likewise in Transjordan the 
Middle Bronze I settlements were destroyed about 
the nineteenth century B.C., corresponding to Gen- 
esis 14, and not reoccupied until the beginning of 
Iron I. In the Negeb the reoccupation was in 
Iron II. 


Nelson Glueck, Rivers in the Desert, A History 
of the Negev (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1959). 

The Negev, hitherto little more than a blank 
space on most maps even though obviously a bridge- 
head between continents, has now been explored by 
the author at about 400 sites. Surface finds exposed 
by erosion at numerous layered sites extend from 
the fourth millennium B.C. to the seventh century 
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A.D. As in Transjordan so too in the Negev, Mid- 
dle Bronze I, 2lst-19th centuries B.C., was an im- 
portant period of settled civilization. Before this 
time, and after it from the eighteenth to the eleventh 
centuries, the Negev was an uncultivated wasteland. 
The conditions reflected in the Old Testament nar- 
ratives concerning Abraham in this region were 
fulfilled, therefore, in Middle Bronze I but not be- 
fore or after, and this may accordingly be consid- 
ered the Age of Abraham. In Transjordan there 
was settled life again in the thirteenth century, 
which gives the earliest date when known condi- 
tions there would fit with the account of the Ex- 
odus. The rise and fall of civilizations in the Negev 
and in Transjordan, with periods of sedentary 
occupation alternating with empty Bedouin periods, 
must be ascribed to wars and economic blight rather 
than to drastic climatic changes. Speaking of “the 
Bible’s almost incredibly correct historical mem- 
ory,’ Glueck states categorically that “no archae- 
ological discovery has ever controverted a Biblical 
reference” (p. 31). 


James L. Kelso, “Excavations at Bethel,” in BA 
19 (1956), pp. 36-43. 


First and second expeditions worked at Bethel, 
now Beitin, in 1934 and 1954, and a third campaign 
is planned for 1957. There are sherds from Early 
Bronze about 2200 B.C., and city installations from 
Middle Bronze I about 2000 B.C. This was already 
a city, therefore, when Abraham and Jacob came 
there. The last Bronze Age city was destroyed, 
doubtless by Joshua, in the thirteenth century and 
evidences of a tremendous conflagration remain. 
After that, the material culture deteriorated abruptly 
and Canaanite cult objects suddenly disappeared. 
Jeroboam’s Golden Calf sanctuary was not located. 
Babylonian destruction around 550 B.C. was marked 
by the debris of another great conflagration. 


Eduard Lohse, “Die rdémischen Statthalter in 
Jerusalem,” in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins 74 (1958), pp. 69-78. 


Excavations (the literature on which is cited in 
this article) have brought to light some portions of 
the Antonia fortress and the palace which Herod 
the Great built at Jerusalem. Under the procurators 
these buildings were-available for their use on their 
occasional periods of residence—mostly at the chief 
Jewish feasts—in Jerusalem. The pavement found 
at the site of the Antonia could indeed be the 
lithostratos of John 19:13, but there could have 
been a similar courtyard at Herod’s palace, and 
literary references regularly place the procurators 
as in residence at the latter. When the procurator 
was immediately present in Jerusalem the San- 
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hedrin would not dare to execute a death penalty, Sp 
although under other circumstances it might per-@ of 
haps have done so. John 18:31 therefore describes MH “Pt 
the situation accurately at the time of the trial of ge 


Jesus. Me 

Kathleen M. Kenyon, “Excavations at Jericho “W 
1956,” in PEQ, July-Dec., 1956, pp. 67-82. niu 


Important finds about Neolithic and Early and of t 
Middle Bronze Age Jericho, with a radiocarbon this 
date for the Neolithic city, but nothing more aboutf Per: 


the Late Bronze Age and the time of Joshua. ther 
ples 

A. Kindler, “More Dates on the Coins of thef ther 
Procurators,”’ in IEJ 6 (1956), pp. 54-57. mar 
A tabulation of dated coins struck by the pro-fg  ™ 
curators from Coponius to Antonius Felix, includes J 
examples from the second to the sixth years of 4 ' 
Pontius Pilate, 27/28 to 31/32 A.D. = 


Mary Morehart, “Early Sculpture at Palmyra,” TI 
in Berytus, XII, 1, 1956-67, pp. 53-83. plain 


Recent excavation in the Temple of Bel (A.D Pale 


32) at Palmyra has recovered earlier sculptures by t 
than hitherto known at this place. A blossominggy 
of Palmyrene art in the first century B.C. is atqg “T° 
tested, and parallels to art from Parthian Mesogg “TSS 
potamia suggest influence from that direction. Th¢ Tell 
role of Parthia was probably limited, however, “tq@™ “T°S 
providing an already partly conventionalized Hel Eltek 
lenistic art which Palmyra would adapt-and modify 
on lines of her own under Roman influence.” sca 
William H. Morton, “Umm el-Biyara,” in BA 
(1956), pp. 25-36. Ov 


el-Jib 
Fight 
alread 
in BA 
labels, 
word 
probal 
yard; 
Azariz 
of wir 
date is 
century 


The main mountain at Petra is to be identified 
with biblical Petra (AASOR XIV, p. 77). T 
summit, which is reached only with difficulty, 
Edomite and Nabataean pottery, outlines of Naba 
taean buildings, plastered cisterns (whence t 
name Umm el-Biyara, “Mother of Cisterns”), a 
petroglyphs probably subsequent in date to the mai 
Nabataean occupation. In the first century A.D 
the mountain must have been a powerful stronghol 
and observation post. 


Sabatino Moscati, “Israel’s Predecessors. A Rd 
Examination of Certain Current Theories,” in 7 


Journal of Bible and Religion 24 (1956), pp. 243% 
254. Gibeon 


This paper is a résumé of the author’s mon _The 
graph, J Predecessori d’Israele, Studi Sulle Pi Univer 
Antiche Genti Semitiche in Siria e Palestina, Un School 
versita di Roma, Studi Orientali Pubblicati a Cu Or ents 
della Scuola Orientale, Volume IV (Roma: Do el-Jib 1 
Giovanni Bardi Editore, 1956). As suggested gt Poo 
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Speiser, the name “Canaan” probably means “Land 
of the Purple,” related to the common noun kinahhu, 
“purple,” found in the Nuzi texts. “Amurru” is a 
geographical term meaning the “West,” found in 
Mesopotamian sources of the third millennium B.C. ; 
“Amorrhites” are inhabitants of the West, i.e. 
“Westerners.” In the middle of the second millen- 
nium Amurru designates a definite region and state 
of the West. The biblical term Amorrhite refers to 
this state of Amurru and its ruling class in the dis- 
persion which followed the collapse of the state and 
then, by generalization, to the Syropalestinian peo- 
ples in general. It is reasonable to presume that 
there were Semitic peoples in Syria and Palestine 
many centuries before the coming of Israel, but it 
is not possible to recognize distinct racial groups. 


J. Naveh, “Khirbat al-Muqganna‘—Ekron, An 
Archaeological Survey,” in IEJ 8 (1958), pp. 87- 
100. 


This site on the eastern border of the coastal 
plain is the largest Iron Age town yet found in 
Palestine. Surface pottery shows it was founded 
by the Philistines and still existed in the Persian 
period. At its height, the walled town covered 40 
acres, which may be compared with Lachish, 18 
m acres; Megiddo, 13 acres; Tell en-Nasbeh, 8 acres; 
Tell Beit Mirsim, 7% acres; and Tell Qasile, 4 
acres. Albright suggested in 1924 identification with 
Eltekeh. Ekron is now indicated. 


James B. Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions and 
Stamps from Gibeon (Museum Monographs) (Phil- 
adelphia: The University Museum, 1959). 


Over 140 inscribed jar handles were found at 
el-Jib, most of them in the debris in the great pool. 
Eighty of these have the /amelekh stamp which was 
already known, and was interpreted by Diringer 
in BA 12 (1949), pp. 79-86. Fifty-six have other 
labels, often in the form gb’n gdr ’sryhw. The first 
word is the name of biblical Gibeon; the second 
probably means the “walled enclosure” of a vine- 
yard; and the third is the common Hebrew name, 
Azariah. The jars were probably used for export 
of wine, and labeled in this way for return. The 
date is probably from the beginning of the seventh 
am century down to the Exile. 


James B. Pritchard, “The Water System at 
Gibeon,” in BA 19 (1956), pp. 65-75. 


The expedition of the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, and the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, under Professor Pritchard, at 
el-Jib uncovered a remarkable and very large rock- 
cut pool, probably that of Il Samuel 2:13, and ex- 
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plored the tunnel which gave safe access even in 
time of war to the spring which was the city’s chief 
source of water. Jar handles with the name Gibeon 
guaranteed the identification of the site. 


J. Barbee Robertson, “The Early Christian 
Church at Gerasa,” in The College of the Bible 
Quarterly 33 (1956), pp. 12-20. 


The Church of St. Theodore at Gerasa, dedicated 
about A.D. 495, was a complex of buildings “and 
teaching aids.” Three rooms comprised the baptis- 
tery. In the middle room was the baptismal pool. 
The candidate went down into it by four steps and, 
after immersion, left by steps on the other side. 
Like the Israelites, he was crossing through the 
Red Sea, leaving an old life and entering a new. 


R. B. Y. Scott, “The Shekel Sign on Stone 
Weights,” in BASOR 153 (Feb. 1959), pp. 32-35. 


The open-looped figure “8” inscribed on many 
stone weights found in Palestine is generally recog- 
nized as the sign for the shekel, probably the royal 
shekel. It is here suggested that this sign is a con- 
ventionalized representation of the tied bag or bun- 
dle in which lump silver was carried. 


R. B. Y. Scott, “Weights and Measures of the 
Bible,” in BA 22 (1959), pp. 22-40. 


Archeological evidence for biblical weights and 
measures leads to results less definite than could 
be desired, but points to the following: common 
cubit, 17.5 inches; acre (Isaiah 5:10), about half 
an acre; bath, 5 gallons; common shekel, 2/5 oz. 


“Ten Years of Archaeology in Israel,’ in IEJ 8 
(1958), pp. 52-65. 


A summary of findings in the almost uninter- 
rupted surveys and excavations in Israel since 1948, 
covering from prehistory to the Byzantine period. 


R. de Vaux, “La cinquiéme campagne de fouilles 
a Tell El-Far‘ah, prés Naplouse,” in RB 62 (1955), 
pp. 541-589. 


The excavations at Tell El-Far‘ah, interrupted 
since 1951 on account of the discovery of the Dead 
Sea scrolls, were resumed from July 8 to Septem- 
ber 11, 1954. New tombs were uncovered and pot- 
tery found which belongs to the Upper Chalcolithic 
and is similar to the material gathered from the 
previously uncovered tombs. On the other hand, the 
ceramics and the architecture belonging to the Tell 
seem to bring confirmation to the hypothesis which 
has been advanced by Albright that Tell El-Far‘ah 
is Tirzah, the first capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
which was abandoned by Omri in order to found 
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Samaria in 880 B.C. External evidence based on 
the identity of the pottery and ceramics of the two 
sites substantiates the notion of the two cities being 
in close relationship with each other until their 
common ruin during the Assyrian invasion, 723-721. 


R. de Vaux, “Les fouilles de Tell el-Far‘ah prés 
Naplouse,” in RB 64 (1957), pp. 552-580. 


Report on the sixth campaign (1955) of excava- 
tion at Tell el-Far‘ah, the site seven miles north- 
east of Nablus which is tentatively identified with 
Israelite Tirzah. Chalcolithic, Bronze, and Iron 
Age finds are described. 


G. Ernest Wright, “Bringing Old Testament 
Times to Life,” in The National Geographic Mag- 
azine 112 (1957), pp. 833-864. 


A brief illustrated survey of some contributions of 
Palestinian archeology to the knowledge of Old 
Testament times accompanies ten biblical paintings, 
accurate in archeological details, by Henry J. Sou- 
len. 


G. Ernest Wright, “The First Campaign at Tell 
Balatah (Shechem),” in BASOR 144 (Dec. 1956), 
pp. 9-21. 


Description of the first work in a planned series 
of campaigns of excavation at ancient Shechem. 


G. Ernest Wright, “Judean Lachish,” in BA 18 
(1955), pp. 9-17. 


Lachish, one of the largest cities (18 acres) of 
ancient Judah, was partially excavated by Starkey 
in 1932-1938. In 1953 Miss Olga Tufnell published 
Lachish III: The Iron Age. Level VI witnesses to 
a violent destruction, presumably by the Israelites 
at the end of the 13th century. The main fortifica- 
tions were probably built by Rehoboam after 922 
B.C., and appear in the Assyrian relief which shows 
the siege of the city by Sennacherib. The great 
tomb with a jumbled mass of bones from 1,500 
bodies probably represents the clearance of thé city 
after Sennacherib’s siege. Level III exhibits the 
marks of destruction, which Tufnell attributes to 
Sennacherib but Wright to Nebuchadnezzar in 598 
B.C. The destruction of the city of Level II was 
doubtless due to Nebuchadnezzar in 589-588 B.C. 


“Excavations at Hazor, 1955, Preliminary Com- 
munique,” in IEJ 6 (1956), pp. 120-125. 

The Hebrew University—James A. de Rothschild 
Expedition conducted its first season’s work at Tell 
el-Qedah, biblical Hazor, in 1955. Hazor is men- 
tioned in Egyptian and Mari documents. According 
to the Bible it was important in the time of the He- 
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brew conquest, and was conquered by Tiglath- 
Pileser III in 732 B.C. Besides the tell proper there 
is what Garstang called the Camp Area, which i 

now shown to have been the lower city of Hazor 
The last city within the Camp Area came to an en 

in the thirteenth century B.C. 


Yigael Yadin, “Excavations at Hazor,” in B 
19 (1956), pp. 1-11. 


The first campaign of the James A. de Roths 
child Expedition at Hazor was conducted in 1955 
Five areas on the large mound were explored. I 
Area C were remains of several cities rangin 
from Middle Bronze II (Hyksos period, 17th an 
16th centuries) to Late Bronze I (15th century 
and finally to the last city where Mykenaean potter 
and other objects dated to the last phase of th 
Late Bronze Age, that is to the 13th century B.C 
Thus the last city here came to an end at abou 
the same time as the conquest of the country b 
Joshua according to the date given by most schol 
ars. This reverses Garstang’s conclusion, based o 
brief soundings, that Hazor was destroyed abou 
1400 B.C. Joshua 11:10-13 claims that. Joshua too 
Hazor. In Area D a 13th century jar fragment con 
tained two letters in the proto-Sinaitic alphabet. 


Yigael Yadin, “The Rise and Fall of Hazor,” i 
Archaeology 10 (1957), pp. 83-92. 


A description of the excavations at Hazor in 195 
and 1956 by the James A. de Rothschild Expedi 
tion on behalf of the Hebrew University, Jerusal 


Yigael Yadin, “The Fourth Season of Excava 
tions at Hazor,” in BA 22 (1959), pp. 2-20. 


The fourth and, for the time being, presumabl 
the last season of excavation at Hazor explored th 
Bronze Age temple and found a statue of its g 
a sun-god standing on a bull, emblematic of Hada 
the storm-god Baal of Canaanite religion. Th 
northeastern city gate of the same period was on 
of the strongest ever found. The Canaanite ci 
was destroyed in the 13th century, the excavator: 
have no doubt by the Israelites as recorded i 
Joshua 11, after that there was a small and idola 
trous Israelite settlement, then a revival of the ci 
in the time of Solomon. 


Y. Yadin, “Solomon’s City Wall and Gate 
Gezer,” in IEJ 8 (1958), pp. 80-86. 


The discovery of Solomon’s city gate at Hazo 
ideitical in plan with the one at Megiddo, sugges 
that the very similar structure at Gezer, called 
Maccabean Castle by Macalister, was also a gat 
and part of a city wall built by Solomon. 
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lie THEOLOGY AND RELIGION as bad translation what is, rather, a sophisti- 
Roths| The Reality of Faith: The Problem of Sub- cated and rigorously developed theological 


1 19558 jectivism in Theology. By Go- 
sna GARTEN, translated by Carl Michalson. 
th ang Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
ntury ) 1959. 189 pages + index. $3.95. 

poe For those who have a dark remembrance 
-y B.C of the Gogarten of the “Politische Ethik,” 


this relatively short but weighty book is a 
redeeming corrective. In its principal thrust 
the book opens few novel theological per- 
spectives. Yet we have the work of a care- 
ful theological intelligence, and the results, 


t abou 
itry b 
t schol 
ased 0 
1 abou 
ua too 


nt cong although not exciting, are solidly con- 
abet. structed. 

In an unnecessarily repetitive style, Go- 

zor,” iff carten unfolds his major thesis. Through his 

_ § misunderstanding of Christian faith, modern 

eet man has maneuvered himself into subjectiv- 

-usalem ism. Subjectivism is man’s independence of 

God, converted into a world view in which 

Excavagj man not only occupies the center of the view- 


0. ing perspective, but discovers himself as 
alone responsible for the world. Under the 
delusion that he has broken free from God, 
man has destroyed the foundation of true 
freedom which faith alone provides. Conse- 
quently, he meets fate as an unbearable re- 


sumabl 
ored th 
its god 
Hadad 
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nite citfsponsibility for his world, a world that in 
— some sense he believes he himself has cre- 
if 


ated. This fate is the bondage which occurs 
whenever the creature essays to exchange his 
status for that of the creator. 

The relative simplicity with which this 
theme may be stated is at odds with the fre- 
quently tedious fashion in which it is de- 
veloped. Dr. Carl Michalson’s warning note 


id idola 
the ci 


Gate 3 


t Hazo 


4 oncerning Gogarten’s style should not go 
Cc ” 
o a gagnheeded. “It is to be hoped,” he writes, 


“that the reader will not impatiently abandon 


method” (p. 8). Michalson’s comparison of 
Gogarten’s method to that of a detective 
story writer has something to commend it. 
Indeed, clues are offered even to the point of 
surfeit, but so also are “red herrings,” in the 
form of excursions into side issues which 
often do not contribute to the primary intent 
of the book. One is tempted to lose interest 
in how the “story comes out.” Repetitive, 
turgid writing, lacking in consistent and 
clear use of terms, is not an unmistakable 
sign of profundity. In short, Gogarten’s 
writing and thought need the astringent 
touch of “linguistic analysis” ! 

On many pages, however, the reader will 
be confronted by penetrating analyses. Go- 
garten’s compact treatment of medieval the- 
ology is insightful; his analysis of the origin 
of self-consciousness is highly suggestive, al- 
though open to serious question in its total 
application ; his development of the freedom 
of Christian faith strikes with conviction 
both biblical and existential notes, and one 
would look far for a better description of 
“flesh” in Paul. Gogarten’s central theme is 
well illuminated by his discussion of the or- 
igin of subjectivism. His treatment of Lu- 
ther’s ‘war against free will’ enriches our 
understanding of the reformer’s paradoxical 
doctrine. Throughout the volume the reader 
is in the presence of an author who has delved 
deeply into biblical, especially Pauline, Lu- 
theran, and existential streams of thought. 

Although the book bristles with problems 
of interpretation and fact, only a few central 
ones can be mentioned. Several of Gogar- 
ten’s central terms are used in a curiously 
ambiguous fashion. The word “world,” upon 
which so much of his analysis turns, some- 
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times refers to an object of the spatio-tem- 
poral order, sometimes to cultural patterns 
as initiated by modern science, and again to 
a way of viewing nature and culture (cf. p. 
18 and ch. 4). Much play is given to “noth- 
ingness,” but the dramatic effect of this ex- 
istentialist term slips off into these puzzling 
statements: “He is the Christ precisely be- 
cause this nothingness was his being as a 
man... . The man Jesus of Nazareth... 
took the nothingness and lostness of the 
whole human world upon himself as his fate 
.. .” (p. 28; cf. also pp. 59, 67). 

Gogarten’s attempt to free Luther from 
the slightest tinge of subjectivism runs into 
heavy weather in the light of Luther’s dar- 
ing comment that faith is the creator of the 
deity of God in us. In explanation Gogarten 
writes: “It (the statement) simply says that 
God is God only to the believing person” 
(p. 153). But this helps matters very little, 
because, according to Gogarten, nothing can 
be known of God except in faith (cf. p. 152). 
Hence there is no point in the tacit distinc- 
tion between the deity of God as it appears in 
faith and the deity of God in Himself (cf. 
pp. 136-7). If faith is the creator of the deity 
of God in us, then it is difficult to see this 
conclusion as anything but “‘subjectivism” 
in some form. God cannot bring or evoke 
faith because He is not God—except to the 
person already in faith! 

We are indebted to Carl Michalson and 
his group of co-workers for the translation 
which helps English-speaking students . to 
come abreast of Gogarten’s recent thought. 
Many rewarding insights are imbedded in 
this book, but they must be dug out by con- 
centrated effort. Gogarten certainly is a the- 
ologian with whoth the theological world 
must reckon seriously. A fuller understand- 
ing of his position should be made available 
by more English translations of his major 
works. 

CiypE A. HoLsrooxk 


Oberlin College 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Judaism and Christianity. Essays by Leo 
BaECK, translated by Walter Kaufmann. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1958. 292 pages. $4.00. 
Dr. Leo Baeck was a very scholarly rabbi 

who was the religious leader of the German 

Jewish community in Berlin for over thirty 

years. He was at home with the Greek of 

Aristotle and the New Testament, with the 

Hebrew of the Old Testament, and with the 

religious thought of the Talmud, of Luther 

and the German philosophers. Professor 

Walter Kaufmann, the translator of these es- 

says, observes that unlike Kirkegaard, Baeck 

did not merely criticize indifferent Christians 

but aimed at Christianity itself. “And unlike 

other critics he did not attack religion in gen- 
eral, but only what he called ‘romantic re- 
ligion.’” In the essays relatively little is said 
by way of comparing Christianity and Juda- 
ism, but the translator makes it clear that 

Rabbi Baeck’s point is that Judaism is dis- 

tinctly superior to Christianity. Professor 

Kaufmann adds, “the essays in the present 

volume are militant in spirit, though so po- 

lite that those who merely browse in them 
might miss that fact.” 

Of the five essays, the first two, “The Son 
of Man” and ‘The Gospel as a Document of 
the History of the Jewish Faith,” are notable 
for their scholarship, their clear thought, and 
for the manner in which the author brings to 
a focus elements essential to his thesis. He 
shows how the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment became elaborated by writers who not 
only handed on traditions but also felt the 
wish to explain and to instruct. In the same 
way, each of the disciples of Jesus had his 
own ears and his own mind and recorded his 
own understanding of the Gospel message. 
With his wide knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, Dr. Baeck is able to elucidate apt paral- 
lels, as, for example, the models of the 
“Lord’s Prayer” as these are found in Mat- 
thew vi, Luke xi, and Marcion’s Gospel. Of 
course, this shrewd analysis of the manner 
in which the Gospel narratives are distorted 
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by accretion is really intended to prepare 
the reader for the gentle, but forceful “de- 
mythologizing” which follows. His conten- 
tion is that stripped of myths and accretions, 
the old Gospel tradition belongs “in the 
Jewish cultural environment with all its pe- 
culiarities, and it has to be understood in 
terms of these special features of Jewish tra- 
dition” (p. 62). Each disciple, he adds, pre- 
served the essentially Jewish traditional 
teachings, “for it is as a teacher that Jesus 
appears first of all,” but every disciple and 
every disciple’s disciple had his own ears 
and mind, his worries and longings, and im- 
agination that saw and created. The complete 
stripping away of what are regarded as the 
views of the disciples leaves a Jesus who is 
only a teacher of ethical righteousness. The 
whole message and mission of Jesus are thus 
oversimplified : “We are confronted by a man 
who won his disciples among his people: 
men who had been looking for the messiah 

. who had been promised; men who 
clung to him and believed in him until he 
finally began to believe in himself, and thus 
entered into the mission and destiny of his 
age...” (p. 101). “This man could have 
developed as he came to be only on the soil 
of Judaism ...a Jew among Jews” (p. 
101). 

In the earlier pages of the book Paul 
seems to be considered kindly. “Conversion” 
Dr. Baeck considers an inadequate term to 
describe his experience ; he prefers to call it 
an inward revolution, a transformation. In 
general, the mystical element in the vision on 
the Damascus road is toned down but al- 
lowed to stand as essential. Of the writer of 
Acts and varied accounts, the observation is 
made that “there is no doubt that he invents 
details.” Later we are told that Paul de- 
parted from Judaism when he preached the 
doctrine of “by faith alone,” and in the latter 
part of the book what seemed to be a brilliant 
analysis of Paul’s thought and an admirable 
restraint in the description of Paul’s interior 
development are lost, and he is judged de- 
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rogatorily and with polemical force. Like all 
romantics, we are told, Paul was not a cre- 
ator but only a connecter of ideas. As a ro- 
mantic he saw all things in their fantasy: 
. he sees images which the eye never 
saw and hears words which the ear never 
perceived; in which he can feel redeemed 
from this world and its harshness. . . . Thus 
he lives in the beyond which transcends all 
things . . . where only faith can reach and 
only miracles can take place.” Again: “Faith 
is valid for faith’s sake . . . Pauline roman- 
ticism might be labelled . . . la foi pour la 
fot” (p. 204). Dr. Baeck does not use the 
words, but the gist of his meaning is that 
Paul lived in a fool’s paradise of his own 
creation. 

The outstandingly brilliant essay is the last 
one, on “Romantic Religion.” By that label 
is designated any religion which is immersed 
in reverie and fancy and dream; the roman- 
tics implore, “accord me lovely illusions” (p. 
191). In many pages of impressive rhetorical 
artistry Dr. Baeck analyzes the religion of 
the romantic, he for whom “reality becomes 
mere mood; and moods, eventually, the only 
reality” (p. 191). “Only out of this emo- 
tional experience which for him becomes the 
measure of all things, does he derive what is 
good and evil for him” (p. 193). St. Paul is 
singled out as the ideal example of the re- 
ligious romantic. It was largely through him 
that Christianity came early to accept the ro- 
manticism of other religions, Greek and Ori- 
ental—“‘whatever in it is non-Jewish”—and 
thus got mired in the vague subjectivism of 
later theologians like Luther. It was in the 
cults of Mithras, Adonis, Attis and Serapis, 
that we find the teachings of a heavenly be- 
ing who had been born, died and was res- 
urrected ; concepts Of resurrection and apoth- 
eosis, instruments of grace and consecration. 
With these romantic illusions, the thought of 
St. Paul is saturated. The victory of Chris- 
tianity is in reality the victory of romanti- 
cism. Paul substituted faith in Jesus for the 
faith of Jesus; the Gospel or tidings of the 
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messiah were romanticized into the tidings 
of the god-man. Rabbi Baeck’s contention, by 
way of contrast, is that the “classical religion” 
(Judaism) is free from this dreamy romanti- 
cism and is one which strives to unify all 
men to follow the commandments of God. 

The great contribution of this book is that 
it presents a clear, logical and telling anal- 
ysis of romantic religion, the religion where 
dream and sentimentality cloud over fact and 
truth and eventually replace them. This 
would apply whether such a religion is Chris- 
tianity or any other, even though Dr. Baeck’s 
special target is Christianity. However, there 
are many pages where it is difficult to tell 
whether he is dealing a venomous sting or 
merely puncturing the egotistic balloon 
which some theologians have inflated under 
the guise of Christianity. As one reads the 
book, he cannot but feel that this is what a 
convinced Jew, a serious scholar and one 
who is heir to all that Jewish tradition has 
bequeathed, really believes with regard to 
Jesus and his claim to having come from 
above, from the world of the Father, and of 
his return to that world; also what he be- 
lieves about the mystical claims in the epis- 
tles of Paul and John. Other Jewish writers, 
in trying to be conciliatory, often pass over 
the points where Jew and Christian part 
company ; Dr. Baeck meets the problem head 
on, as a scholar who has reflected and in- 
vestigated the history of these things would 
meet it. For such a clear statement of where 
the roads separate, Christian readers cannot 
but be grateful. 

The question in the mind of this reviewer 
is whether, with such an ingrained bias 
against Christian mysticism, the rabbi really 
understood the spiritual claims of Jesus or 
the mysticism of Paul. That the latter went 
through a transformation or interior revolu- 
tion, he grants, but he only understands it in a 
mental way. One wonders whether Dr. Baeck 
really believes that Paul, from the time of the 
Damascus road experience, really saw Christ 
and was in living touch with him and was 
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guided by him, or whether this “transforma- 
tion” signifies merely a change from a con- 
vinced Jew to an eclectic “romantic.” The 
fact that he lumps together Hindu Yoga, 
Sufi “sensual enjoyment,” and the “sin 
bravely” of Luther, as if these were evi- 
dences of one and the same things, seems to 
indicate that when he is forced to go outside 
of Judaism, the “‘classical’’ religion of ethical 
commandment, his grasp of things is limited 
and even superficial. Being bound to a re- 
ligion of commandment, he cannot grasp a 
different experience because he lacks sym- 
pathy with it. 
JosEPH POLITELLA 

Kent State University 


Modern Revivalism. By Wittiam G. Mc- 
LouGHLIN, JR. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1959. vii + 551 pages. $6.50. 


This is church history, with special atten- 
tion to professional revivalism during the 
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past 125 years. It is almost encyclopedic, 
abundant in research, interesting through- 
out, and mature. It includes scores of brief 
biographies, and the settings in every period. 

A young attorney in New York state, un- 
tutored in religion, had an experience in 
1825 that launched him in an epochal career 
that lasted fifty years. It changed the nature 
of revivalism. Charles G. Finney was a tal- 
ented and intense personality. Upon con- 
version he began with his Presbyterian pas- 
tor the study of theology and the discovery 
of the hyper-Calvinism which predominated 
among the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists of New England and New York. In 
the West he began the most dramatic, vigor- 
ous preaching, urging immediate decision 
for Christ by individuals and groups. The 
people recognized a new emphasis, and he 
undertook evangelism also in the East. The 
effort to alter the predominant theology led 
to much contention and maneuvering. After 
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ten years of effectual contesting, Finney 
went to Oberlin to teach systematic theology 
and published his book on Revivals of Re- 
ligion which became a lasting guide to re- 
vivalism. (Later Finney became president of 
Oberlin but continued revivalistic preach- 
ing.) He used and recommended urgent 
preaching, the fear motive, protracted meet- 
ings, the anxious seat, organized prayer 
groups, use of personal workers, and group 
singing. Soul-winning was always foremost. 
He was the greatest preacher of his time and 
a mighty champion of revivalism. 

Several preachers kept alight the torch of 
revivalism, but its light flamed out in the 
career of D. L. Moody, born in 1837. Reared 
in Massachusetts, he early removed to 
Chicago and became much interested i re- 
ligion. Among the less-privileged, he under- 
took Sunday school and Y.M.C.A. and 
church work and experienced conspicuous 
success. The calamitous fire of 1871 wiped 
out his several projects. While in England he 
was urged to evangelize. He and Ira D. San- 
key conducted campaigns in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, London, and elsewhere with marked 
success. His meetings were said to reach the 
masses, encourage denominational unity, and 
revivify the churches. Mr. Moody was a su- 
perb organizer and leader. Upon return to 
America their revivals swept the country as 
had never been done before. In 1879 he es- 
tablished Northfield Seminary for young 
women; in 1881 the Northfield School for 
young men; and in 1886 the Moody School 
in Chicago; and until his death he fostered 
his many evangelistic ministries with grace 
and incomparable success. 

Moody’s lesser successors were many: 
Sam P. Jones, R. A. Torrey and J. Wilbur 
Chapman, Billy Sunday, and now Billy Gra- 
ham. Billy Graham began as a field repre- 
sentative of Youth-for-Christ, Inc., for three 
years with much success here and in Canada 
and Britain. His tent revival in Los Angeles 
in 1949 set him going in a big way. He or- 
ganized the Graham Evangelistic Films, Inc., 
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mainly for publicity purposes. His “Hour of 
Decision” was put on radio to disseminate 
his message and to extend his peculiar views 
on world events. By 1956 The Graham 
Evangelistic Association, Inc., was estab- 
lished in Minneapolis with a two-million-dol- 
lar budget. A mailing list of a million was 
developed for direct use. The Graham party 
consisted of up to 35 members with specific 
duties. His use of delegations for continuing 
attendance at his meetings exceeded even 
Billy Sunday. To avoid being accused of 
making money for revivalism, he was put 
on a salary of $15,000, which did not ac- 
count for his income from other sources. In 
1951 his biographer said, “he has no traffic 
with modernism, higher criticism, social gos- 
pel or broad Biblical interpretations.” Gra- 
ham describes himself as “a person who ac- 
cepts the authority of the Scriptures, the 
virgin birth of Christ, the atoning death of 
Christ, His bodily resurrection, His second 
coming, and personal salvation by faith 
through grace.” He is ultra-conservative in 
politics and economics, and lets it be known. 
He is “engineering mass consent” (with the 
advice of the Bennett Advertising Agency) 
and does it superlatively. The world’s only 
and best hope is revivalism, he believes. 

Our author has reached some conclusions: 
“Neither wars, nor depressions, nor critical 
elections have produced revivals... . A 
concatenation of four general circumstances 
has produced the matrix out of which eaci 
great national revival has been generated, 
The first of these is a grave theological re 
orientation within the churches. The second 
is an ecclesiastical conflict associated wit 
this reorientation and in which person 
alities play a large part. Third is a par 
ticularly grave sense of social and spit 
itual cleavage both within the churche 
and between the churches and the worl 
which flows from the welling up of pietisti 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing order. |’ 
nally there must be a feeling on the part 4 
those outside the churches that Christianit 
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has a particular relevance to their contem- 
porary situation both individually and cor- 
porately. . . . No revivalist doubted that he 
knew what God wanted and how God wanted 
it done.” 
Horace T. Hour 
Ohio University 


INTERPRETATION 


Biblical Hermeneutics. By E. C. BLACKMAN. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 
212 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this provocative book says 
frankly that “the Bible is a difficult book” 
(p. 10) and “‘needs to be interpreted” (p. 9). 
Basic to his point of view is his contention 
that the literalism with which so many take 
the Bible fails to grasp its true meaning. He 
regards both Protestant Fundamentalism 
and Roman Catholicism as fundamentalistic 
in biblical interpretation; they cannot meet 
the need. The modern critical method is the 
one promising basis for fruitful Christian 
use of the Bible. 

But critical study of the Bible, Blackman 
argues, has often failed to do justice to the 
Bible’s uniqueness, to the reality of divine 
revelation. He knows that only a Christian 
believer can make such a statement, but he 
maintains—and rightly—that the books of 
the Bible were put together in the Canon and 
are used in the Church because in them 
Christians find themselves confronted by the 
Word of God, the gospel. The human ele- 
ment in the writing and content of the -bib- 
lical books is obvious and must be faced, but 
the Christian is to read the Bible devotion- 
ally as well as critically (p. 44). 

The central content of the Bible is not 
facts or doctrine but Christ, and God is dy- 
namic and personal as he acts to reveal him- 
self in a history and work which centers in 
Jesus Christ. The Bible is essentially witness 
to Christ and is understood in its revealing 
significance only by the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The authority of the Bible is not an 
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independent authority; the Bible is “that 
body of documents which authoritatively de- 
clares God’s final revelation of himself” 
(quoted on p. 57). Rightly used, they are 
“the touchstone or criterion of what is truly 
Christian, what is the true knowledge of God, 
what conforms to the final revelation of his 
purpose in Jesus Christ” (p. 58). “The writ- 
ers’ inability to apprehend fully, and write 
down adequately, the revelations God of- 
fered” (p. 62) does not prevent the fruitful 
use of the Bible to hear the revelation and 
know Christ. 

Chapter IV is a long chapter on ““The De- 
velopment of Exegesis” (Rabbinic Exegesis; 
Allegory—Philo to Augustine; Medieval 
Exegesis; The Reformation and After). 
Then comes a chapter on “Modern Criti- 
cism: A New Approach to the Problem of 
Interpretation,” and a final chapter on “The 
Present Task in Biblical Exposition.” “The 
task is to introduce church members to the 
Bible so that they have a sure grasp of its 
teaching and purpose, and are, so to speak, 
at ease in handling it, and can be regularly 
persuaded both of its divine source and of its 
relevance to everyday living” (p. 162). In 
doing this, history must be taken seriously, 
the idea of revelation as progressive must be 
accepted, the literal meaning of the text must 
be respected, but the spiritual meaning, the 
meaning in the context of the whole, the ap- 
plication to life, must be grasped. Not every 
detail or passage can be made to yield a di- 
rectly applicable message; much may be 
only part of the literal, historical, factual 
content of the original record. The inter- 
pretation must be Christocentric: “the Bible 
is not redemption, but the story of our re- 
demption, the pointer to the acts in which 
God is manifest as the Redeemer of man. 
. . . The thread which holds it together is 
. . . Jesus with what prepared the way for 
his coming in the life of old Israel, and what 
flowed from his ministry in the life of the 
Church, the new Israel” (p. 193). 

The books of the Bible were written and 
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collected and have been used through the 
centuries in the conviction that God has 
acted for man’s help and that the Bible of- 
fers the gospel men need and must accept in 
faith. The realization that these books re- 
quire critical study has been the greatest 
test that the Bible has had to meet. Blackman 
recognizes the rights of such study and sees 
that it does not replace the role of faith, wor- 
ship, and obedience. Rightly used, it con- 
fronts us with a better understood Bible in 
which the reader is confronted with the 
claim of God in Christ. I could take issue 
with some points in what Blackman says, 
such as his dallying with the possibility that 
there may be such a thing as an “inspired 
mistranslation” (p. 200), but he is strug- 
gling to state vital truth about the meaning 
and method of Bible study. 
FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


OLD TESTAMENT 


A Critical Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. By G. W. ANpeErson. London: Ger- 
ald Duckworth & Co., 1959. vii + 260 
pages. 12s. 6d. 


During the past couple of decades there 
have been such important developments in 
biblical scholarship, including textual and 
literary criticism, that the older introductions 
to the books of the Old Testament have be- 
come definitely outmoded. Of course not all 
the more recent developments have neces- 
sarily represented real advance. Because of 
their fund of data regarding the history of 
criticism and because of the authors’ own 
perceptive analysis and constructive contri- 
butions, a few of the older introductions will 
continue to serve as significant reference 
works, even though they cannot serve as a 
major textbook for the beginning student. 
The several excellent recent books on the 
Old Testament, introducing the student to 
some of the more significant trends in his- 
torical and literary interpretation through 
presenting a reconstructed story of Israel in 
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terms of Israel’s own best theological in- 
sights, can serve only part of the needs of 
the student seeking an introduction to the 
Old Testament ; they cannot and do not deal 
adequately with the more complex literary 
problems, and they may unwittingly give the 
illusion of simplification and of a final solu- 
tion of the major problems of interpretation. 
A little knowledge of the major points of 
conflict among today’s scholars shows this is 
not the situation. A satisfactory introductory 
course in Old Testament cannot do without a 
good critical introduction to the books of the 
Old Testament of the kind with which this 
review is concerned. 

After briefly discussing the canon of the 
Old Testament, Professor Anderson ana- 
lyzes the Pentateuch and the rest of the Old 
Testament books, presenting adequate sum- 
maries of their contents, evaluating various 
critical views of interpretation, and indicat- 
ing the growth and development of the book. 
The volume concludes with an essay on lit- 
erary forms and literary history and an- 
other on the Old Testament as Christian 
Scripture. The introductory student will find 
a pathway to an understanding of textual 
and literary criticism in the convincing de- 
scription of the source-theory of the Penta- 
teuch, the evidence for it, the characteristics 
and complexity of the sources, the variant 
views of modern scholars including the con- 
trary views of the “Uppsala school,” etc. Yet 
the Pentateuch is viewed as more than a 
“scribal compilation”; it embodies the ex- 
perience of the worshiping community. The 
pattern of the saving acts of God towards Is- 
rael is the framework of the four sources 
and of the Pentateuch as a whole, and al- 
though the Pentateuch may be several 
stages removed from actual cultic situations, 
it links us with that experience. 

Only briefly may we note other viewpoints 
of the author. He has greater confidence in 
the historicity of Joshua than the Alt-Noth 
school. He disapproves of the term “Hexa- 
teuch” because the P framework is not con- 
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tinued in Joshua and the older material in 
Joshua cannot without difficulty be identified 
with J and E, and yet he believes that with- 
out something like the contents of Joshua J, 
E, and P would have been incomplete; if 
Joshua does not contain their conclusion, it 
must have replaced it. Anderson makes con- 
siderable of the role of “prophetic communi- 
ties” in the preservation of the oracles of the 
prophets and the formation of the books of 
the prophets; the various types of materials 
(oracles, biographical and autobiographical 
narratives) were preserved by prophetic 
communities, either in oral or written form 
(cf. Isa. 8:16). He is, however, properly 
critical of too great reliance on the fidelity of 
oral transmission by some of the Scandi- 
navian scholars. It is dubious to generalize 
about the existence of circles of prophetic 
disciples who preserved their master’s teach- 
ings, or to argue from the idea of corporate 
personality that the prophetic “master” 
spoke through and lived in his disciples, and 
Anderson himself thinks this latter line of 
thought should be treated with some reserve. 
He is cautious in his analysis of secondary 
materials in the books of the prophets. In a 
fine analysis of Second Isaiah he is content 
to leave the identity of the Servant in the 
Songs in the arena of debate. His interpreta- 
tion of Ezekiel is more or less traditional, re- 
jecting the secondary character of the Baby- 
lonian setting and a Palestinian ministry for 
Ezekiel ; he thinks the strongest case for sec- 
ondary material can be made in chs. 38 and 
39 and 40-48, but apparently he does not 
make it, and he accepts the bulk of the book 
as from the prophet. He favors placing Hos. 
3 between 1:9 and 1:10 (ignoring obvious 
variant authorship), and takes ch. 14 as 
original. Joel is regarded as a literary unit 
and the text of Amos as “remarkably 
sound.” He finds only a few “later touches” 
in Micah, with much of chs. 4 and 5 appar- 
ently largely original, and perhaps also 
7:7-20. He finds a reasonable unity of 
thought in Habakkuk, although he is some- 
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what noncommittal regarding the author- 
ship of ch. 3. Malachi is plausibly looked 
upon as the last of three anonymous collec- 
tions of “the burden of the Lord” with which 
the Book of the Twelve ends (i.e., Zech. 
9-11, 12-14, and Mal. 1-4). 

Anderson believes the approach of the cul- 
tic significance of the Psalms has made a real 
contribution to our understanding of them. 
He rejects as indecisive the arguments for 
the separate origin of the prologue and epi- 
logue of Job, and, although he seems not to 
accept it, he presents fairly the arguments 
for the composite nature of the book. He 
unconvincingly interprets the purpose of the 
writer of Ruth as being “to tell something 
about David’s ancestors,” not as propaganda 
against the marriage policies of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. He believes in the essential unity 
of Ecclesiastes. He is noncommittal regard- 
ing the relative dating of Ezra-Nehemiah ; 
the reviewer has never found the arguments 
against the traditional order convincing. 

The book does not presume to »e a com- 
pendium of the views of specific scholars on 
problems of Old Testament interpretation, 
although some seventy-five modern scholars 
are mentioned. There are some notable omis- 
sions, but the author had to be selective. 
He is eminently fair in presenting viewpoints 
with which he disagrees. The reviewer hopes 
for this volume that it will have the wide 
classroom and study use which it deserves. 


HERBERT G. May 
Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College 


Theology of the Old Testament. By EoMonpD 
Jacos. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1958. 368 pages. $5.00. 


At last we are beginning to have full- 
fledged works in the field of Old Testament 
theology. Hitherto we have been compelled 
to work with sketches (Burrows), mono- 
graphs (Wright) or with theological mate- 
rial buried away in the midst of more general 
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works, as in the recent book of Anderson. 
With the translation of Koehler’s Old Testa- 
ment Theology, the more recent Outline of 
Old Testament Theology by Vriezen, and 
the book here under review, we now have a 
good backlog on which to draw. While 
Wheeler Robinson’s Inspiration and Revela- 
tion in the Old Testament may have some 
claim to stand in this company, it is worthy 
of note that no American has yet produced a 
work of comparable status. 

Vriezen and Koehler are held in check by 
the limitations of an older method of organ- 
izing their material about dogmatic catego- 
ries, a bond which Jacob has in large part 
escaped by the way he has organized his 
material. Granted the competency of scholar- 
ship, it is this organization of material which 
gives the distinctive flavor to a work in Old 
Testament theology. Jacob begins with the 
Sovereignty of God and works from this to 
the activity of God. Thus he comes to grips 
with the dynamic and personal categories of 
Old Testament faith in accurate and convinc- 
ing fashion. 

His work is divided into four parts. Part 
I is a very brief survey of the history and 
method of Old Testament theology. Part II 
describes the “characteristic aspects of the 
God of the Old Testament.” His point of 
Departure is that God is first of all “the 
living God” and he goes on to discuss the 
names of God as well as the manifestations 
and attributes of God. It is in this section that 
one feels he becomes more systematic than 
the Old Testament itself; but granted this 
approach, it probably could not be done more 
satisfactorily. This section is particularly sat- 
isfying in its original analysis of the divine 
names and its discussions of ideas such as 
holy, righteous, faithful and love. 

Jacob is at his best in Part III, “the ac- 
tions of God according to the Old Testa- 
ment.” He is original in his handling of 
Word and Spirit as “the instruments of God’s 
action.” Creation is linked indissolubly with 
history and eschatology. His discussion of 
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anthropology, including corporate personal- 
ity, is the clearest known to this reviewer. 
The entire section on “Faith and History” 
is perhaps the finest part of the book. When 
he talks of “God in institutions,” his sections 
on king and prophet are outstanding, doing 
much to counter extravagant claims. The 
section on priest seemed to me to lack focus, 
and that on the wise men is inadequate. Sec- 
tions II and III constitute well over two- 
thirds of the book. The final section “opposi- 
tion to and final triumph of God’s work,” 
places eschatology in its proper perspective 
and contains some extremely perceptive 
analyses. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of this 
book for an American is the fact that it is 
written by a French Protestant. The work is 
oriented to continental scholarship, largely 
French, with much from Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Further, Jacob is an older scholar, 
and so his work is dependent on much in 
France and Germany from an earlier genera- 
tion which has been largely forgotten in the 
post-war years. Moreover, as a Frenchman, 
he calls upon the work of the great French 
Roman Catholic scholars. Quite literally, the 
bibliographies alone make this book worth 
possessing. 

Most theologies have a key motif; e.g., 
election, God who acts, covenant. For Jacob, 
the motif would appear to be “the living 
God.” Sometimes it appears to me that Jacob 
strains too hard to make this accent, but the 
overall effect is to open up yet another di- 
mension of Old Testament theological think- 
ing in which God’s being and will are to be 
seen in terms of life, and the opposition to 
him as the forces of death. 

The reader should be warned that the 
book is liberally sprinkled with Hebrew 
transliterations and Bible citations, for this 
theology is solidly based upon the Hebrew 
text. Jacob does very little theorizing apart 
from the concrete evidence. Likewise, the 
book is very compact, having more the na- 
ture of a handbook than a full discussion. 
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The uninitiated reader will almost certainly 
need some guidance. In fact, the book gives 
the appearance of being the condensation of 
the course taught by Dr. Jacob. This brevity 
makes some of the discussions unsatisfactory, 
as in the case of the priest, sacrifice, or 
theodicy. One is always impressed by the 
breadth of the author’s knowledge, but he 
has little to say of the “wise men” or their 
literature, the perennial stumbling block of 
any Old Testament theology. 

Quotations are few but striking. The foot- 
notes frequently contain fascinating material 
off the main center of his discussion. One 
happy faculty of style is the opening of each 
section with a statement that both summa- 
rizes and illumines. While there are excellent 
indices of subjects and scripture citations, it 
would also have helped to have had one of 
authors. 

While it is too brief to be thoroughly au- 
thoritative, Jacob in its translated form is 
still the best handbook to Old Testament 
theology available in English. 


LioneL A. WHISTON, JR. 
Eden Theological Seminary 


Great Personalities of the Old Testament: 
Their Lives and Times. By WILLIAM 
SANFORD LaSor. Westwood, New Jersey : 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1959. 192 pages. 
$3.00. 


This book by William S. LaSor of the 
Fuller Theological Seminary is an adaptation 
of a series of Bible studies presented in the 
Glendale (California) Presbyterian Church. 

The author’s purpose is “to study the 
Bible as it represents itself . . . as the rev- 
elation that God made to man... in real 
life situations,” and “‘to recreate ... the 
dimensions of reality in which God spoke, 
acted, used His particular servant, and so 
extended His redemptive salvation” (p. 7). 
He seeks to achieve this goal by presenting 
popular essays on fifteen Biblical personal- 
ities, from Abraham to Ezra. 
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The climax of each chapter is the religious 
application which the author makes to our 
own day. Examples: the story of Jacob 
teaches that “God will bless you and He will 
bless me, not for what we are, but for what 
He is...” (p. 39); the story of Ruth 
teaches that “We can bring about unknown 
and untold good just by faithfulness in the 
commonplace things of every day” (p. 87). 

The strongest feature of the book is the 
attention given to the historical, geographi- 
cal, and archaeological background of the 
Old Testament, although more careful proof- 
reading would doubtless have eliminated 
some errors. The author certainly knows 
that the Hyksos invasion does not belong to 
the sixteenth century B.C. (p. 44); that it 
was not Saul who took the Ark into battle 
(p. 110) ; that if Hezekiah came to the throne 
in 716 B.C. (p. 137), his Passover could not 
possibly have antedated the fall of the North- 
ern Kingdom (p. 141); and that if Ezra 
4:11-16 has reference to an attempt to re- 
build the wall before 520 B.C. (pp. 177, 
178), it does not also have reference to an 
attempt by Ezra to rebuild the wall (p. 181) ! 

The most serious weakness of the book, 
however, does not lie in minor errors of fact, 
but in its extremely conservative approach 
to the Scriptures. (1) The author defends 
the “essential’’ Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch “even though God may have 
used someone else to give us the final written 
form” (p. 65; cf. pp. 64, 152, 156). (2) He 
accepts the unity of the Book of Isaiah with- 
out a hint that there might be an alternate 
theory (pp. 143, 144). (3) The Book of 
Ruth is presented as a historical treatise (p. 
84), and Rahab of Jericho is discussed in 
connection with it because Matthew lists a 
Rahab as the mother of Boaz (pp. 80-82). 
(4) Daniel is dated in the Chaldean period, 
and the “fourth empire” is Roman (pp. 164- 
173). (5) Ezra, who probably came to Jeru- 
salem through the good influence of Queen 
Esther (p. 180), completed the Old Testa- 
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ment in its final form by casting it “in 
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‘modern’ spelling, ‘square’ letters, perhaps 
with some of the explanatory notes (such as 
‘and it is there even to this day,’ etc.), and 
other editorial elements” (p. 182). 

Readers who are accustomed to a literalis- 
tic, typological (p. 174), dispensational (pp. 
31, 91, 162) approach to the Bible will be at 
home with this book. Others will likely agree 
with the reviewer that the book has little to 
commend it. 


EMMETT WILLARD HAMRICK 
Wake Forest College 


The Latter Prophets. By T. HENSHAW. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. 341 pages. $6.75. 


For many years the reviewer has felt a 
need of a good introductory text book on the 
Old Testament prophets. The present vol- 
ume, written by the author of the more of 
less well-known New Testament Literature; 


goes further to meet that need than all other 
that have come to his attention. 

To begin wita, Mr. Henshaw discusse 
several matters, a knowledge of which is pre 
requisite for an understanding of the pr 
phetical books and their authors and compil 
ers. This he does in five foundation chapter 
entitled respectively as follows: 1) The Pr 
phetic Literature; 2) The Historical Back 
ground; 3) Archaeology and the Propheti 
Period; 4) The Prophets; and 5) Th 
Forms and Characteristics of Hebrew Po 
etry. 

Next, in eighteen chapters, each of whic. 
is devoted to an individual prophet and th 
book which bears his name (except in th 
instances of Isaiah and Zechariah) the au 
thor deals with the prophets in chronologica 
order. In the main, his treatment of the in 
dividual prophets and their books follows th 
pattern: life and character, contents, unity 
permanent influence and style. As a whol 
the treatment is well-balanced, attention be 
ing given in proportion to the importance 0 
a prophet and his writings. 
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‘and] ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 
ELMER W. K. MOULD, Elmira College 


ralis- 
(pp. This authoritative volume incorporates recent progress in Biblical scholar- 
be at ship in the fields of archaeology, textual criticism, and interpretation. 
Analyzing each book of the Bible from the religious, ethical, and literary 
agree points of view, it offers a deeper understanding of the sacred writings 
le to through detailed accounts of the history and culture of the Biblical ‘peo- 
ples. “. . . truly a masterful presentation of Biblical literature. Packed 
CK with data, yet readable, it is a necessary part of a Bible course.” —James V. 
Miller, Bates College. Rev. Ed. 33 ills., 12 Maps; 687 pp. $6.00 
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pany} JOHN CLARK ARCHER, Yale University 
Revised by CARL E. PURINTON, Boston University 


A comprehensive and objective study of today’s religious beliefs and prac- 
tices in their historical and cultural settings. Revised throughout, this 
Second Edition contains new material on the Mosaic faith, the Hebrew 
prophets, the message of Jesus, and modern Islam. Includes supplementary 
reading lists and questions for study. “Students in the field of comparative 
religion will find this book an invaluable addition to their libraries.”— 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 2nd Ed. 553 pp. $5.75 
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This stimulating textbook gives valuable insight into the religious, social, 
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developed. It is based on the best of both classical and recent study and 
interpretation. “. . . gives the beginning student an excellent introduc- 
tion to the essentials of New Testament study.”—JoURNAL OF BIBLE AND 
RELIGION. 261 pp. $3.75 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 1650-1950 
JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, University of Chicago 


A readable account of the secularization of the West. This book traces the 
changing relation of Christianity to society, culture, and the state over 
the past three centuries. Includes a discussion of the Younger Churches in 
non-European cultures. “There is nothing in English or in any language 
which presents such a full and well-rounded survey of the church during 
the modern period.”—Wilhelm Pauck, Union Theological Seminary. 
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Eight appendices follow the author’s dis- 
cussions of the individual prophets. These 
deal with the following matters: The Priest- 
hood; Sacrifice; The Messianic Hope; The 
Calendar ; Feasts and Fasts ; Weights, Meas- 
ures and Money; Chronological Tables ; and 
Bibliography. 

Throughout the volume the author shows 
great dependence on and use of most stand- 
ard religious works in English, German and 
French. The bibliography is a good one; the 
material covers divergent views which are 
presented fairly and adequately. 

The author’s persistence in taking a mid- 
dle position between leftists and rightists, 
however, proves to be as great a weakness as 
a strength. He ends up pleasing no one. 

Conversely, too great a dependence is placed 
upon others which frequently leads the author 
into inconsistencies in his treatments. In the 
chapter entitled “The Prophets,” for instance 
(pp. 65ff.), the reader finds it difficult to 
determine whether the great prophets were 
innovators or reformers in the matter of re- 
ligion. Or, again, according to the author, we 
owe the doctrine of the Remnant to Isaiah, 
while the idea of the Remnant is not new 
with Isaiah (pp. 132f.). 

Another weakness appears in the author’s 
discussion of Jeremiah (pp. 192f.). With 
respect to Jeremiah and individualism he ig- 
nores to a great extent the importance of the 
individual during the whole course of He- 
brew History. 

Occasionally mistakes appear in the vol- 
ume, either through typographical error or 
error on the part of the author. On page 25, 
for instance, the year 692 B.C. is given as 
the sixth year of Jehoiachin’s exile. Also on 
page 223, the author confuses Ezekiel 47 :12 
with Revelation 22 :2, referring “for the heal- 
ing of the nations” to Ezekiel. 

The greatest weakness in the book appears 
in Mr. Henshaw’s discussion of Isaiah ben 


Amoz. In this discussion he is not only 
inconsistent but far off from fact. He be- 
lieves that Isaiah’s attitude toward Assyria 
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changed in connection with Sennacherib’s 
invasion (pp. 129ff.); identifies Jerusalem 
rather than Isaiah’s disciples with the rem- 
nant, arguing that God needed a “holy city” 
which Jerusalem never was, for His self- 
expression. (Compare page 132, where the 
author denies any change in Isaiah’s attitude 
and page 133 where he expresses the thought 
“that the entire kingdom of Judah would be- 
come the remnant”); and he attributes to 
Isaiah the idea of Jerusalem’s inviolability 


(p. 133). 
CHARLES B. CoPHER 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


Psalm 89. Eine Liturgie aus dem Ritual des 
leidenden Konigs. By G. W. AHLSTROM. 


Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups, 1959. 228 


pages. 25:-. 

This is a doctoral dissertation by one of 
Ivan Engnell’s students and it is worth not- 
ing the nature of the thesis. Proficiency in 
Hebrew, Arabic, Akkadian, Syriac, and 
Ugaritic is clearly demonstrated and facility 
in the classics and a complete knowledge of 
French and German is revealed. The ex- 
amination is a public affair in which the stu- 
dent is exposed not only to the examining 
committee but may be interrogated by all 
comers. Clearly at Uppsala the doctoral 
palm is not won without the dust of the 
arena. 

The thesis has seemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit translation into German. That 
may be symptomatic. The Germans have not 
hitherto devoted much attention to the sub- 
ject of the sacral kingship and where they 
have looked at it their reaction has been 
largely negative. The more moderate Sig- 
mund Mowinckle of Oslo has attracted more 
attention than the somewhat extreme Ivan 
Engnell of Uppsala. The present thesis rests 
on Engnell’s theories of divine kingship and 
applies them in the limited area of Psalm 89 
which the writer assumes to be a liturgy con- 
cerned with the sufferings of the sacred king. 

The writer recognizes the great service 
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rendered by Gunkel in his classification of 
the Hebrew literary forms (Gattungen) but 
feels that Gunkel’s work is inadequate. Here 
he is on the side of the angels for most 
scholars recognize that something more is 
required here. Mowinckel—to the disgust 
of his mentor Gunkel—carried the matter 
further by laying stress on the substance or 
content and less emphasis on the literary 
form. The psalms are cultic songs and con- 
cerned with public worship. The writer here 
follows this line and goes farther—perhaps 
too far and too fast. He stresses the title 
Maskil and on investigation finds the Maskil 
to be “a cultic psalm used in the annual rites 
of life-renewal.”’ It may be that some advance 
may be achieved by an examination of these 
titles. Mowinckel has suggested that the 
title Lam*nasseah (occurring 55 times in the 
Psalms) suggests not “To the Choirmaster” 
but “for propitiation.” With considerable skill 
and linguistic ability the author conducts an 
exegesis of the Psalm and gives his transla- 
tion which rests upon a particular view of 
the Hebrew tenses. A special appendix sets 
forth this view which is that of Pedersen, 
Hammerschaimb, and Engnell. It may be 
called a psychological view and the verbal 
forms are treated ‘“eher um Bewertungs-als 
um Zeitformen” (p. 192). The MT is adhered 
to with tenacity and the author deprecates 
emendations causa metri though it is doubt- 
ful that such high value can be set on the MT 
in the light of the Qumran discoveries. And 
it is more than doubtful that there was in 
Jerusalem a worship of Dod, a vegetation 


deity. 
JoHN PATERSON 


Drew University (emeritus) 


RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Introduction to Christianity. By Paut HeEs- 
SERT. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. 383 pages. $5.00. 


This introduction to Christianity is an- 


other example of the revival of a widespread 
serious interest in the study of theology 
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which is so characteristic of our time. It is 
one of the best that I have seen. On the one 
hand, the highly technical books of Barth, 
Brunner, Tillich and even Reinhold Niebuhr 
speak a language which at times only the 
angels could understand, while, on the other, 
there has been a rash of books written on 
such an elementary level that students are 
not introduced to theology ‘after they read 
them. This book, however, has succeeded 
very well in finding a mean between these 
two extremes. It is simply written and read- 
able throughout; and also it is urbane, tol- 
erant and affirmative. 

The work has six divisions, as follows: 
preliminary considerations; revelation, the 
Bible and faith; the biblical proclamation ; 
God and man; God and the world; and the 
Church and Christian hope. Each of these 
divisions in turn is broken down into four 
or five chapters dealing with specific aspects 
of the questions. 

The author’s method is to present Chris- 
tianity as a life, a dynamic experience, rather 
than as a set of propositions to be believed ; 
and he writes as a Christian, as one who is 
on the inside. His intention is to proclaim the 
Christian faith which he has discovered in 
his own experience as well as through the 
heritage which has been mediated to him by 
history. 

The particular history which the author 
has in mind is God’s choice of the Hebrews 
as his own people and his providential care 
of them through the centuries in order 
through them to reveal himself to the world, 
the revelation coming to its culmination in 
Christ. The revelation through the Hebrews, 
however, is not historical in the sense that 
it can be demonstrated by historical research, 
but only in the sense that individuals in the 
past and also in the present have found that 
God reveals himself to them in this specific 
history. The function of the Christian, there- 
fore, is to engage in the proclamation of this 
revelation of God. The book is a persuasive 
presentation of this view of Christianity. 
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The good book, however, leaves me with 
certain unanswered questions. I find as I 
look back through the book that it neverthe- 
less falls into a discussion in a systematic 
way of the traditional topics of Christian 
theology. Indeed, as I see it, this is one of 
the best features of the book. Emphasis on 
proclamation of God’s revelation in certain 
historical events such as the Exodus from 
Egypt turns out to be a minor motif of the 
book. Most of the chapters develop soundly 
and smoothly, once the notion of proclama- 
tion of certain historical events is left behind. 
Inadvertently, the initial presupposition of 
the book is transcended, and so to that ex- 
tent the author escapes the limitations of 
those who for the last two decades have been 
preoccupied with a narrow biblical theology. 
The best of the Hebrew thinkers did just 
that also. Amos said that God had led the 
Philistines, Syrians and Ethiopians just as 
he did the Hebrews; and other prophets al- 
lowed God to lead the conquering Assyrians, 
Babylonians and the Persian Cyrus. It ap- 
pears to me that a concept that God reveals 
himself in history will have difficulty in con- 
fining that revelation to one tiny segment of 
history. There are intimations of this in the 
author’s treatment of Christianity and other 
religions, but he does not see clearly that the 
God who reveals himself in history reveals 
himself in all history. 

Each chapter is provided with two ques- 
tions for discussion. These are rather rou- 
tine and ineffective. There is also a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter. I am 
surprised not to see a single one of Paul Til- 
lich’s books listed. While Tillich is hard 
reading, he has something important to say to 
our generation, even to the college student 
generation. Althougli Tillich is not men- 
tioned in the book, when the author says of 
certain religions that they “share the same 
ultimate concerns,” he shows that he has 
been reading Tillich. 

S. Vernon McCasLanp 

University of Virginia 
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St. Stephen and the Hellenists. By MARCEL 
Stmon. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1958. vii + 130 pages. $3.00. 


During the years Stephen, the man and 
his speech, has been the focus of many ques- 
tions and the most widely divergent answers. 
Once again, Professor Simon, of the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, has addressed himself to 
the thorny topic, in these Haskell Lectures 
(1956), and has added a significant, if not 
definitive, chapter to the ever-growing mass 
of materials which this subject has prompted 
and tolerated. 

His thesis is that Stephen was one of a 
minority group in late Judaism, which can 
be denominated a sort of “Reform Judaism.” 
It was bitterly opposed to ritual law and 
practice, which was a man-made and God- 
opposed deviation from Moses, initiated by 
Aaron with his golden calf and culminating 
in the Temple which Solomon had perfidi- | 
ously ventured to erect despite Nathan’s 
crystal-clear (when emended) warning to 
David. These views Stephen shared and 
trumpeted. His speech, worked over by the 
author of Luke-Acts, but not composed de 
novo by the latter, was thus an expression 
of this ““Moseocentric” belief. Stephen and 
those who shared his extreme views had 
likely been attracted to Jesus because of the 
latter’s eventual break with the Temple and 
his frank (though now toned-down) threat 
to destroy it. They saw in the momentarily 
expected return (parousia) of Christ the 
culmination of their dreams: the destruction 
of the Temple by Christ and the reéstablish- 
ment, also at his hands, of the Mosaic law. 
Thus in their view Christ’s work was still 
all future. In this outlook they were in sharp 
contrast to Paul, who viewed Christ’s work 
as in the past: Christ had redeemed men 
from the curse of the law. 

This thesis—so badly and flatly stated in 
this impossibly short notice—is expounded 
and defended in six highly readable and solid 
chapters. Sobriety and solid scholarship are 
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STEWART PEROWNE has served in 
many positions of the English govern- 
ment in varied areas of the world—the 
Palestine Government Education Serv- 
ice; the Administration Service; the 
Colonial Service of Galilee, Malta, 
Aden, Baghdad, Barbados, and Cyre- 
naica. He received his education at 
Haileybury College; Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Harvard University. 
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evident in every sentence. Some of Simon’s 
shots are long. That all of them hit the tar- 
get is far from certain. But there is a refresh- 
ing absence of patently distorted history 
forced upon the Procrustean bed of more 
than dubious theology. Instead it is the re- 
sult of long experience attempting to see 
what the evidence means—not what the au- 
thor thinks it ought to have meant. 
“Hellenist,” as applied to Stephen and his 
followers (but not universally in Acts), is 
not to be limited, as Luke thought it should 
be, to their linguistic endowment. They were, 
to be sure, Greek-speaking Jews; but they 
were more. To the folk who had earlier ap- 
plied this disparaging epithet to them they 
were Jews—not gentiles, pace Cadbury— 
who had strayed from strict orthodoxy 
through contamination from Greek thought 
and were therefore guilty of paganizing. 
Probably few Diaspora Jews shared Ste- 
phen’s widely divergent views. Yet Stephen 
was not alone. Perhaps the Qumran sect, of 
whom so much is being written and so little 
really known, was in some respects close to 
these Hellenists. Even closer, in all proba- 
bility, was the group which the too fre- 
quently misinformed—and misinforming— 
Epiphanius styled Nasaraioi. Professor Si- 
mon is too sound a scholar to enroll Stephen 
in either group, for the evidence does not so 
warrant. Such amazing restraint in identifi- 
cation and pigeonholing is refreshing and 
leads to increased respect for his modestly 
expressed, and always buttressed, conclu- 
sions. He is inclined to feel that Helleriists 
like Stephen may well have been a sort of 
link between the Nasaraioi and the Ebionites. 
Their movement had modest results in de- 
veloping Christianity though probably not in 
the circles so often asserted. There is no evi- 
dence to support William Manson’s conten- 
tion that the author of Hebrews, or Pseudo- 
Barnabas, were directly influenced. Probably 
the author of the Epistle to Diognetus and 
Aristides were, also via the Kerygma Petrou. 
Antioch may have been their first seat of 
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operation, after the death of Stephen. The 
Ebionites, whose views, Simon feels, are to 
be discerned in the welter of the pseudo- 
Clementines, are perhaps their closest spir- 
itual descendents. Naturally, the destruction 
of the Temple in A.D. 70 disrupted their 
missionary preaching. Their bete noire, the 
Temple, was no more; why continue to ful- 
minate against it? On the other hand, the 
way it had been destroyed—at the hands of 
a Roman army; not by a returning Christ— 
was also highly awkward for “Christian Hel- 
lenists” of the Stephen stripe. Thereafter, 
like many of the Jewish sects, they quickly 
fade from the picture. 

The value of this little volume is in in- 
verse proportion to its tiny size, and it will 
merit the closest study, quite regardless of 
the “correctness” of this point or that. It is 
a pity that publishers persist in grouping in 
an awkward limbo at the back of a book 
notes, which, in their proper place at the 
bottom of the page where they catch the eye, 
would be very valuable. This utter lack of 
consideration for the scholar, for whom the 
notes are prepared, is particularly to be re- 
gretted in this book, for the notes are defi- 


nitely useful. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 


Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University 
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The Apocalypse of John. By CuHartes C. 
Torrey. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. xvi + 210 pages. $5.00. 


The reviewer has both pain and pleasure 
in this book: pleasure at seeing in print once 
more the ideas of a great friend and teacher; 
pain because the work is posthumous. Much 
of the present volume is based on material in 
the author’s Documents of the Primitive 
Church (1941) ; it is good to have Torrey’s 
studies on the Apocalypse in this convenient 
separate form as a companion piece to his 
studies on the Gospels and Acts. 

The solecisms in the Greek of Revelation 
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have long caused amazement. H. B. Swete 
(1906) says the book “seems openly and de- 
liberately to defy the grammarian”; J. B. 
Phillips (1957) cannot understand “why 
such a keen and intelligent mind could not 
readily have mastered the simple usages of 
New Testament Greek.” Many others could 
be quoted to the same effect. Yet all agree 
that “John” had the greatest literary and 
religious power. 

The explanation, says R. H. Charles in 
the most extensive work ever written on the 
subject (ICC, 2 vols., 1920), is that the au- 
thor wrote in Greek, but thought in Hebrew, 
frequently rendering Hebrew idioms literally 
into the Greek. Moreover, he did not know 
Greek very well. He incorporated both 
Greek and Hebrew sources. Having finished 
the work through 20:3, “John” died, and his 
book was completed and somewhat disar- 
ranged by an unintelligent disciple. Torrey 
denies all of this while paying tribute to 
Charles for great labors. The author wrote 
in Aramaic, not Greek. The Greek is due toa 
translator who knew both Aramaic and Greek 
very well. The work is not composite but a 
strict unity, the only sources being the Old 
Testament, current eschatology, and the au- 
thor’s poetic imagination and Christian faith. 
There is no disarrangement. 

Torrey also disagrees with Charles and 
many others on the date. It is 68, time of 
Galba, not c. 95, time of Domitian. Reason: 
the book itself says so. 17:10 specifies the 
sixth emperor as reigning ; this is Galba. Af- 
ter a short reign by No. 7%, No. 8, a former 
emperor, will return (17:11, Nero Redivivus, 
also designated by the number 666 in 13:18). 
But the eighth emperor turned out to be Vi- 
tellius, not Nero Redivivus! Hence the au- 
thor at this point goes beyond history, and 
thus provides a terminus ad quem, as is the 
case with Dan. 11 :40-45. 

Since it is generally agreed that Revela- 
tion contains references to the Gospel of 
Matthew, the early dating of Revelation 
forces a still earlier date for Matthew. This 
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troubles Torrey not at all, for in earlier 
works (The Four Gospels and Our Trans- 
lated Gospels) he has already dated all four 
Gospels well before 68. They too were trans- 
lated from Aramaic, though their translators 
produced somewhat better Greek than did 
the translator of Revelation. 

Why did the translator produce such 
strange Greek? Because he was such a 
“faithful” translator. The document he was 
rendering was so sacred to him that he was 
duty bound “to be verbally faithful to the 
Aramaic original.” Result: the words are 
Greek, but the grammar is Aramaic—excel- 
lent Aramaic grammar. On this basis Torrey 
feels he can explain practically every diffi- 
culty in the book. This he proceeds to do in 
a series of “Critical Notes,” following an 
“Introduction.” The study ends with a new 
English translation to demonstrate the im- 
proved interpretations. 

Is the demonstration successful? To the 
reviewer, yes. Of course, not every one of 
Torrey’s readings is correct. Many of the 
thoughts of the early Christians can no 
longer be recovered by anyone. But, whereas 
conventional critics more or less disregard 
the solecisms in the Greek and produce 
grammatical English by guessing what the 
Seer meant, Torrey (and to a lesser extent 
Charles) is able to give reasons for his 
translations and interpretations. Nearly all 
agree that the Christian gospel was first de- 
livered in Aramaic. More scholars should 
face up to this fact. Torrey may be partly 
wrong about how the transition from Ara- 
maic to Greek took place, or about the early 
date of so much of the New Testament ma- 
terial. But he knew his Aramaic, likewise 
his Greek, and is probably more right than 
many of his detractors. It would be foolish 
to ignore him. On this point, see the wise 
words of Matthew Black in An Aramaic Ap- 
proach to the Gospels and Acts, 2nd ed., pp. 
14, 206. 


W. F. STINESPRING 
Duke University Divinity School 
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Consummatum est: Eschatology and Church 
in the Gospel of St. John. By ALF CorRELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. x + 240 pages. $5.00. 

The day when the Fourth Gospel was a 
tarnished farthing in the biblical treasury is 
passing gradually and thankfully away. Now 
that it is nearly universally granted in sec- 
ular and biblical fields that purely objective 
history writing is next to impossible (as 
well as irrelevant), the Fourth Gospel, which 
is manifestly full of theological interpreta- 
tion, is showing up in a better light. Some 
marvelous Johannine studies during the last 
decade have helped reinstate our confidence 
in the Gospel as one of the profoundest pres- 
entations of the Christian faith. 

Alf Corell’s book, while very different 
from any of the others, is one of the best. Al- 
though the study was made prior to 1950 
when it was first published in Sweden, 
Corell insists in his preface to the English 
edition that Johannine research since then 
has not caused him to change his opinions 
but has in most cases served to strengthen 
them. And except in a few instances he is 
certainly correct. 

The fact that the translation from the 
Swedish Consummatum est: Eskatologi och 
Kyrka «+ Johannesevangeliet (Stockholm) 
was made by the Order of the Holy Para- 
clete, Whitby, England, should give more 
than a clue to the general point of view 
Corell supports. And true to form, the reader 
finds a heavy emphasis throughout the study 
on the continuation of the incarnation of 
Christ in the Church, particularly in the Eu- 
charist and the liturgy. But many of us need 
to be reminded of the importance of these 
elements in the Church’s worship and min- 
istry, even though we may not share the 
nearly exclusive place Corell gives them, al- 
most to the neglect of the preaching of the 
Word. If there is a serious defect in the 
book, it is this de-emphasis of the proclama- 
tion of the Word of God in other than litur- 
gical and eucharistic forms. 
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But there are other and numerous values to 
a careful reading of the book. For one, Corell 
is genuinely disturbed by the failure of so 
many scholars to arrive at a satisfactory New 
Testament eschatology, and he takes great 
care to express his conviction that “true” 
eschatology must be past, present, and fu- 
ture, and intimately bound to the community 
which is the Church, otherwise it becomes a 
watered-down sort of thing with an interest 
in only the here and now and the individual. 
This, he says, is what has happened to Bult- 
mann, whose eschatology is so philosophi- 
cally abstract and so divorced from the life 
of the Church that he is “bound to end in 
mysticism and spiritualism, however much 
he may deny it” (p. 80). As a matter of fact, 
Bultmann gets it in the neck all through the 
book, justifiably so where Corell is able to 
show how subjective and prejudiced some 
of his excisions are, particularly when he 
reduces John’s theology to a completely real- 
ized eschatology centered in individual expe- 
rience. But here we could plead for more 
fair play and a deeper sense of humor (and 
this applies to all biblical critics), for as 
suspect as many of Bultmann’s interpreta- 
tions may be, it should in fairness be granted § 
by all that his commentary on John often 
reveals grand insights into the mind of the 
Fourth Gospeler. Unless the scholar can give 
some praise along with his criticism he is 
tempted to forget that his own exposition is 
probably full of errors, though they may be 
of a different kind. If every critic could laugh 
at himself as he laughs at his opponents, the 
troubled field of biblical criticism would rest 
in greater peace and order. Corell’s theology 
is far from flawless, but that certainly does 
not keep us from seeing the overall attrac- 
tiveness of his book. 

At any rate, Corell finds a “true” escha- 
tology in John in four comprehensive cate- 
gories (p. 109): (1) It is future because it 
marks the end of this present world with the 
events of the Parousia, resurrection and 
judgment. (2) It is proleptic because it re- 
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gards the anticipating eschatology of the Old 
Testament to be fulfilled in Christ and looks 
forward to the fulfillment of the dispensation 
which was brought about by the “lifting-up” 
of Jesus. (3) It is realized because the ex- 
pectations of Jews and Gentiles alike have 
been fulfilled in Christ. (4) It is present in 
that it is continually being realized, whether 
during Jesus’ ministry or in the present age. 

The order of this list is curious and could 
surely be improved upon, and the two parts 
of the “proleptic” category ought to be in- 
cluded under “realized” and “future” re- 
spectively, but as a brief summary of the 
ingredients of Johannine and New Testa- 
ment eschatology it is quite commendable. 

One section of particular value in a day 
when religious syncretism appears a formi- 
dable opponent to biblical theology is Corell’s 
discussion of the King motif in John (pp. 
17ff.). Christ the King is not only the ful- 
filment of Jewish Messianic hopes but of 
Gentile hopes as well. The “King’’ ideology, 
we learn from recent research in comparative 
religion, has been imprinted upon the life and 
literature of nearly all peoples and is espe- 
cially clear in the Near East. Behind all the 
various and differing mythologies stands the 
main religious figure, the King, who repre- 
sents God to the people and the people to 
God, and who is often called God’s “Son.” All 
of which, with other similarities, suggests that 
the Evangelist may have consciously ordered 
his material around this ideology to inform 
his readers that Jesus is the longed-for King 
who has realized in his own person and min- 
istry the hopes and expectations of Jews and 
Gentiles—of all mankind. If this be so, it 
adds immeasurably to our understanding of 
the place of the biblical faith among the reli- 
gions of the world. The biblical writers may 
then be seen to have used the ideologies of 
the Gentile world as points of contact, trans- 
forming them in the light of their faith in 
Yahweh and in Jesus Christ. 

The reader will find page upon page of 
delightful and provocative research and in- 
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terpretation in this volume, some linguistic 
(the word studies are brief but first rate), 
some theological (the chapter on election in 
Johannine thought is very well done, with 
Corell, following the Evangelists, coming out 
a responsible determinist). But above all, he 
will, if he reads reverently and apprecia- 
tively, be drawn more closely to him who 
fulfilled the hopes of all men in his cry of 
triumph from the Cross: It is finished— 
tetelestai—consummatum est. 


Royce GoRDON GRUENLER 
Hiram College 


An Introduction to the Theology of the New 
Testament. By ALAN RicHaRpDsON. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 423 


pages. $5.00. 


This is a really comprehensive and inter- 
esting discussion. It is quite evident through- 
out this presentation of New Testament 
thought that the author is not only well ac- 
quainted with the details and niceties of the 
language of the New Testament, but is also 
familiar with the significant previous studies 
in this field of Christian thinking. He seems 
at times to have a certain preference for the 
findings of British scholarship, but at other 
points in his discussion he definitely sets aside 
some outstanding scholars in this field of 
study. For example, he thinks highly of 
R. H. Charles as a recognized leader in the 
study of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
but at one point—to be considered below— 
he specifically and emphatically sets him 
aside. 

The author’s general method of procedure 
is to state with comprehensive completeness 
and precision not only the general range of 
the thinking found in the New Testament, 
but also the well-analyzed and inter-related 
phases of the subjects under consideration. 
At two definite points in his discussion he 
gives critical evaluation of the findings of 
some of the published works of recent years 
in their estimates of the value of the New 
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Testament records of the thinking of the 
early Church, and declares his unfavorable 
judgment of them. He believes that the New 
Testament writings are to be assessed at a 
high level of integrity and dependability in 
their report of the thinking of the early 
church period. He affirms that the Gospels 
may be depended upon for a genuinely faith- 
ful and correct report of the teaching of 
Jesus, even for the precise language which he 
used. Again at one point—below cited—he 
takes a definitely different point of view. 

He believes that the Old Testament writ- 
ings furnish the basic background for both 
the ideas and the language of the New 
Testament. However, we must also give 
careful consideration to the thinking of the 
Rabbis, to be found partly in tradition, partly 
in the Talmud and also partly in the New 
Testament itself. He discounts the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha as significant 
sources and specifically sets aside the “fan- 
tasies” and the “fanciful concepts” of the 
Similitudes of Enoch in their vivid descrip- 
tion of the Son of Man. In the majority of 
the specific themes which he considers he 
recognizes the metaphorical language in 
which both the Old Testament and the 
New present them; but at certain times he 
interprets a given metaphor with a rigid 
literalism that aligns him definitely against 
New Testament thinking and teaching. He 
seems to be led astray by some of his own 
theological tradition; some examples of this 
are seen in fields of familiar interest and 
acquaintance. 

He believes that in the attempt to discover 
the sources of the conception of the Son of 
Man found in the Gospels “we must fall back 
upon the teaching of the canonical prophets 
(including Daniel) ; as we shall see it is not 
necessary to look beyond these for the raw 
materials out of which the Gospel figure of 
the Son of Man is constructed—provided 
of course that there is a highly original mind 
which is capable of selecting and reinterpret- 
ing what there is to hand.” (The one whom 
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he has in mind is not specifically identified. ) 
In his further exposition of this point he 
refers to certain pertinent passages of the 
New Testament, but not to the specific men- 
tion of the name of Enoch by Jude, vs. 14, 
nor the inescapably evident quotation of the 
Book of Enoch by Jude, vs. 15. The possible 
background of I Peter 3:9 and 4:6, and the 
very certain reference of II Peter 2:4 are not 
brought into the picture. 

He says that though it is reported only by 
Matthew and Luke the Virgin birth of Jesus 
was the generally accepted thinking of the 
early church. In this connection he assigns 
to the virgin mother a distinctively signifi- 
cant role as the “Eve” of the “New Human- 
ity” in Christ. He does not exalt her to the 
position of the “queen of heaven,” but he 
does say that she has a meaning that takes 
her out of the status and course of ordinary 
life. He interprets the words of Jesus re- 
ported in Matthew 16:18 as a declaration 
that Peter is the rock upon which the Church 
is to be builded. “If Peter had failed there 
would have been no Church”; “but he did 
not have any successor.” He was selected by 
God as the one and only person for the work 
God gave him to do. The New Testament 
does not give quite such unmodified testi- 
mony. 

Without giving any attention to the words 
of Jesus as reported in Matthew 21:25, 
11:20, Luke 20:4 and 7:29, 30 he thinks 
that the baptism of Jesus was basically the 
manifestation of the same kind of a self- 
giving act as was his death. He believes that 
when any person is baptized God is therein 
giving the significant declaration that the 
one being baptized is then and there being 
adopted into His own family. Faith is not 
the basis of the declaration of God but is 
the response of the one baptized to this Di- 
vine declaration of his adoption. He says 
that when Jesus took the babes up in His 
arms He was essentially performing the act 
which is in evidence in infant baptism. 

He also says that the Eucharist should be 
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administered not only as a time for the re- 
membering of the self-giving of Jesus for us, 
but also as a time for the actual participation 
in the very life in Him. It is further to be 
understood as carrying an_ eschatological 
meaning and message in its symbolic re- 
minder and promise of a future feasting with 
Jesus in the Eternal order. 

At almost every point the author doubtless 
speaks for very many fellow students of the 
New Testament, some of them being indeed 
widely recognized scholars. But there will be 
a considerable number of his readers who 
will wish that at all times he had remained 
steadily in line with the thinking of the New 
Testament itself. 

Joun W. BAILEy 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


The New Quest of the Historical Jesus. By 
James M. Rosinson. Naperville: Allen- 
son; London: SCM Press, 1959. 128 
pages. $2.25. 


This is the 25th monograph in Studies in 
Biblical Theology and its capable author has 
also contributed an earlier volume (No. 21) 
to the series. Robinson has undertaken an 
important venture in New Testament schol- 
arship. The title of his study indicates that it 
is time for a new quest since Schweitzer’s 
famous quest of the historical Jesus, pub- 
lished in 1906. Bultmann’s form-critical re- 
search has led to the view that the earlier 
quest was impossible and his existential the- 
ology to the position that such a quest was 
illegitimate. Yet from Bultmann’s leading 
followers (Kasemann, Fuchs, Bornkamm, 
Conzelmann) has come recently a trend, 
supported by some Barthians, to reopen the 
quest of the historical Jesus. 

Robinson discusses the impossibility and 
the illegitimacy of the original nineteenth 
century quest, then he turns to the possibility 
and the legitimacy of a new quest and con- 
cludes with a discussion of the procedure re- 
quired for such study. 
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The objective, factual method of nine- 
teenth century historical study operated at a 
level which fell far short of Jesus of Naz- 
areth as he actually was. The consequence 
was to know little of Jesus by the scientific 
method of historical research. But a deeper 
level of meaning has emerged from more 
recent attempts to understand history be- 
cause man only, even the historian himself, 
is existent (other things are extant). This 
means that man is involved in history. He 
not only sees historical events but shares in 
them because in existence man is involved in 
an historical event, e.g., the coming of Jesus. 
“Authentic existence is selfhood constituted 
by commitment” (p. 46) “and the kerygma 
calls for a total encounter with the person of 
Jesus in which the self is put in radical de- 
cision” (p. 47). 

Therefore a new quest of the historical 
Jesus is possible based on the modern view 
of history and the self and on an improved 
conception of the sources which portray Je- 
sus’ understanding of his existence. Twen- 
tieth century theological study has empha- 
sized that the Christ of faith cannot be 
separated from the historical Jesus, as at- 
tempted by the earlier study. The kerygma 
proclaims the existential meaningfulness of a 
historical person (Jesus) and the under- 
standing of his life. “The existential deci- 
sion with regard to the kerygma is an exis- 
tential decision with regard to Jesus” (p. 
92). 

The purpose of a new quest of the his- 
torical Jesus is “to test the validity of the 
kerygma’s identification of its understand- 
ing of existence with Jesus’ existence” (p. 
94). This new quest uses all scholarly re- 
search methods; it must distinguish the his- 
torical event from later interpretation, e.g., 
in the Gospel of John; but it is primarily 
concerned with investigating the area in 
which Jesus and the church’s kerygma over- 
lap. Robinson ends his work with some typi- 
cal comparative treatments of Jesus’ mes- 
sage with the kerygma found in Paul. 
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This book contains extensive footnotes 
which often are longer than the text to which 
they are appended. There are extraordi- 
narily full references to books and articles 
dealing with its problem. It is strongest in 
its clear and competent summary of the in- 
tricate developments of recent German New 
Testament scholarship. It is especially im- 
portant because it breaks new ground to- 
ward the continued investigation of the his- 
torical and theological significance of Jesus. 

Robinson is fully justified in his scholarly 
task but he has some assumptions, which, to 
this reviewer, are yet to be fully established. 
(1) The existential interpretation of history 
may well appeal to New Testament scholars 
but it carries no conviction to many secular 
scientific historians. (2) The identifications 
of the message of Jesus with the kerygma 
are good ventures but the cited parallels 
represent greater claims than the materials 
actually yield. (3) This new quest may well 
succeed (p. 10) but in fact the problem is 
not yet solved. Bultmann still asks, ““How 
did the Preacher become the preached?” 
Can the importance of the historical be 
proved historically ? 

Finally, this volume is not for the unini- 
tiated in New Testament study. For them a 
glossary should have been provided to aid 
them in their way through the thickets of the 
technical vocabulary. But in any case this 
book deserves to be studied by all serious 
students of Jesus. 

Dwicut M. Beck 


Syracuse University 


The Christ of the Earliest Christians. By 
WitiiAM M. Ramsay. Richmond: John 
Knox, 1959. 163 pages. $3.00. 


This book presents a fresh approach to 
the crucial problem of New Testament 
Christology. The author’s main thesis is that 
the earliest Christological statements of the 
church are to be found in the speeches of 
the Acts of the Apostles, that the idea of 
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Christ which is expressed there represents a 
“high” rather than a “low” Christology, and 
that later and more elaborate Christological 
statements within the New Testament are 
fuller expressions and deeper developments 
of these primitive confessions of Christ. 

In order to establish this thesis, Ramsay 
begins with the inevitable discussion of 
sources. He concludes, quite conservatively, 
that the Acts was written by Luke, the travel 
companion of Paul, and that the speeches 
presented by the “beloved physician” rest on 
excellent historical sources. Although he 
does not ignore critical problems, the author 
often solves them too readily ; he argues, for 
instance, that close agreement between the 
Pauline epistles and the Acts substantiates 
Lucan authorship of the latter, without suffi- 
ciently reminding his readers that discrep- 
ancies between the epistles and Acts consti- 
tute one of the strongest arguments against 
the traditional view. 

On the basis of his thoughtful analysis of 
the speeches of Acts, the author finds five 
basic elements in the Christology of the ear- 
liest Christians: (1) Jesus is the Messiah 
of Jewish expectations; he is the Cosmic 
Savior, Judge, Righteous One. “From the 
beginning Jesus may have been thought of 
not simply as the human son of Joseph and 
Mary but as pre-existent, ‘hidden from the 
beginning’ with God like Enoch’s Elect One” 
(p. 39). (2) Jesus is the fulfiller of the Old 
Testament; he is Messiah, Son of David, 
Lord. “But over and over titles and functions 
are ascribed to Jesus which are not so much 
those of the Old Testament Messiah as of the 
Old Testament God” (p. 61). (3) Jesus was 
a man on earth; the early sermons stress the 
humanity of Jesus and emphasize the im- 
portant events of his historical career such as 
his baptism and particularly his crucifixion. 
(4) Jesus is the Risen and Exalted One; the 
resurrection faith is central to the Christol- 
ogy of the first preachers. For them, the res- 
urrection is no mere assurance of the inher- 
ent immortality of man; it is a radical act of 
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God which has raised Christ to the position 
of triumphant Lord. (5) Jesus is a living and 
present power in the lives of the Christians 
and in the experience of the church. The au- 
thor proceeds to find these same five ele- 
ments in the preaching of Stephen and Paul 
and to illustrate their further development 
in later books of the New Testament. A final 
chapter eloquently discusses the relevance of 
the Christological question for the contem- 
porary church. 

A book of such brevity necessarily leaves 
some questions unanswered. For example, 
the reader may wonder if the great use of 
Old Testament and Jewish forms of expres- 
sion for the construction of Christological 
confessions is really indicative of early 
Christology or is rather evidence of a 
later, more fully developed doctrine of the 
Messiah. At any rate, the author’s inter- 
pretation of some of the apocalyptic elements 
within speeches of Acts is sometimes too lit- 
eralistic; even “Peter” had the insight to 
“de-mythologize” Joel’s prophecy, for the sun 
had not been turned to darkness and the moon 
to blood. Moreover, if one is to interpret 
the resurrection as “material,” as Ramsay 
suggests, then how is it that only believers can 
witness the resurrection (p. 82), and how is 
the interpreter justified in understanding the 
exaltation in a figurative sense ? Occasionally 
the author slips into circular argument; on 
p. 70 the term “the Righteous One” is used 
to establish the humanity of Jesus, but on p. 
37 the same title is employed to indicate that 
the Christ is the exalted Messiah of Enoch. 
The major weakness of the book is its essen- 
tial structure and emphasis. Although clearly 
organized, the work begins logically with 
background instead of theologically with the 
very heart of early Christian Christology— 
the experience of the resurrection faith; it is 
only from this perspective that New Testa- 
ment Christology can be understood. 

Nevertheless, The Christ of the Earliest 
Christians is a stimulating book. Although 
originally the author’s doctoral dissertation 
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at Edinburgh, it is here presented with vital- 
ity and interest. It rests on solid scholarship 
and will be read with profit by the minister 
and alert layman. Serious students of the 
New Testament will want to consider with 


care the conclusion that, “We cannot dis- 


cover a time when thought about Jesus was 
‘lower’ or simpler” (p. 140). 
WILLIAM 
The College of the Bible 


A Genuinely Human Experience. By STE- . 


PHEN NEILL. Garden City: Doubleday, 
1959. 312 pages. $4.50. 


A critical reaction to the adverb in the title 
of this book tends first to raise the question 
as to whether it is question-begging. But 
adverbs and adjectives need not be con- 
sidered as ipso facto question-begging; and 
this author does as well as could be done, 
perhaps, in rising above such criticism. The 


book is well-written, carefully outlined, and | 


the thesis is judiciously argued. Those ac- 
quainted with the author’s other works 
would expect this. Also, as would be ex- 
pected, the author presents his case within 
and on the basis of a thoroughly Christian 
context. But he is also very generous in 
recognizing demurrers, opposition, and qual- 
ifications. If there is an exception to this, it 
may be found on page 148 where it may seem 
he is a trifle harsh on the Jews (if he means 
to use the term without any differentiation). 

The author says (p.38) that this book is 
essentially the first part of a trilogy, and as 
such “‘is concerned with the hypothesis that 
what man encounters in Jesus Christ is also 
the revelation of man to himself, the dis- 
closure of the true and full reality of human 
nature” (ibid.), hence, the title of the book. 
The second part of the trilogy, he says, 
“should” be a “consideration of Jesus as the 
revelation of God to man” (ibid.), and the 
third ‘“‘a study of practical conclusions.” It 
is hoped these will be forthcoming from his 
own pen. 
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The argument of the book is based on 
three propositions: “that Jesus was a man 
who really lived; that we have sufficient re- 
liable information about him to form an esti- 
mate of what he did and what he was; and 
that in him we see the reality of our own be- 
ing and of our destiny” (p. 46). In other 
words, in what sense and to what extent do 
Christ and the Christian story provide ade- 
quate answers to the fundamental questions 
concerning human existence ? 

But in addition to the Christian records, 
the author makes abundant use of such ad- 
vancements of knowledge as provided by 
modern developments—particularly those 
inquiries within the household of science 
dealing with human nature and personality. 
Yet it is not an uncritical gobbling up of 
“verifying” crumbs that fall from the tables 
of the “unimpeachable” sciences. He endeav- 
# ors to make a distinction between evidence 
provided by recent research, also by observa- 
tion (cf. pp. 158, 200, 263, 265, 293, and 
others), and certain doubtful formulations 
and conclusions (cf. pp. 178-9, 184, 247, and 
others). He speaks (p. 39) of the “normal 
method of scientific working,” but it could 
hardly be said that he strictly exemplifies 
unqualified scientific procedure in his argu- 
ment. He pays respects, as least by implica- 
tion and to a certain extent by procedure, to 
the rigor of scientific method, but it is hardly 
to be expected (perhaps not even desirable) 
that we ask him to hue to a narrow line of 
scientific procedure. The question would 
be, does he violate any important scientific 
canon? Cautiously, this reviewer would say 
he does not, yet his gestures in the direction 
of science are sometimes a bit casual and 
over-confident. 

What are the themes of the book? “The 
basic presupposition of this book is that 
human existence has value” (p. 276). And 
the humanness of human existence is to be 
found in its potential, its conflicts, its respon- 
sibilities. Some chapter headings will give 
a suggestion as to themes and the range of 


A spiritual and political 
message for today 


ISAIAH SPEAKS 


By S. Paul Schilling 


The message of the Book of Isaiah is here 
clearly set forth, with equal emphasis on 
what it sought to say to its original audi- 
ence and its relevance to us today. Any 
individual who wants to understand this 
Book will find it a perfect guide; ministers 
will find it a helpful foundation for 
Biblical preaching. 


“Professor Schilling brings us the right 
balance between the criticism of the 
scholar and the appreciation of the plain 
Christian.” 

—Bishop Gerald Kennedy 


$3.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York 16 


the argument: Order Against Freedom; 
Meet Mr. Hyde; I and Thou; The Courte- 
ous Rebel; Real People in a Real World; 
The Three Great Enemies (fear, frustration, 
resentment) ; The Way to Freedom; Perfect 
Freedom; Towards a Human Family; The 
Eternal Dimension. These are Chapters III 
to XII, respectively. And these are varia- 
tions on the theme that “The Christian claim 
is that only the understanding of human 
nature set forth in the words of Jesus sup- 
plies principles sufficiently comprehensive to 
give meaning and significance to the whole 
range of possible observation” (pp. 36f). He 
believes there has been, and he tries to ex- 
plain, “a marked decline in the respect felt 
for and shown to persons as persons” “in 
the last forty years” (p. 181). He is prob- 
ably right. 

On p. 190 he says that of the three special 
enemies of the human race, “fear, frustration, 
and resentment . . . the greatest of these is 
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fear.”” On p. 207 he says, “The third and the 
most deadly of the three great enemies is 
resentment.” Would anyone care to quibble? 
But there are very few places where one 
might find the author arguing against him- 
self ! 
W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


THE CHURCH 


Corpus Christi: The Nature of the Church 
According to the Reformed Tradition. By 
Geppes MacGrecor. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1959. 302 pages. $5.00. 


By a curious paradox, doctrine of the 
Church is in our time at once a principal 
focus of interest in theology and a neglected 
topic! With ecumenical discussion playing 
an increasingly large role in the practical life 
of the Church, no one doubts the importance 
of ecclesiology. Yet much less serious study 
than is needed has been explicitly directed 
to the topic. 

From the perspective of the need of the 
time MacGregor’s work is a truly impressive 
contribution to the ecumenical discussion. 
Although it does not advertise itself as such, 
it does exactly what is most needed in this 
connection. The author endeavors to inter- 
pret the meaning of the Church in his own 
tradition, within—and in relation to—the 
Holy Catholic Church. As preparation for 
ecumenical encounter the task is essential. It 
is here accomplished for one tradition with 
careful scholarship and clear exposition. 

After suggesting that the Reformation was 
about the nature of the Church more than 
about justification or grace (p. 5)—and that, 
as a consequence, nmiodern discussion of the 
Church must turn to the Reformation just as 
discussion of the Person of Christ must turn 
to Nicaea and Chalcedon—the author gives 
a brief summary of the four chief ecclesio- 
logical traditions from the Reformation: 
Lutheran, Anglican, Separatist, and Re- 
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formed. He then launches into the main busi- 
ness of the book, which is carried forward in 
two sections—one historical and the other 
systematic. 

The historical survey begins with an inves- 
tigation of the medieval background, moves 
through Calvin, and culminates in a review 
of the Scottish Church. The systematic sec- 
tion includes too many emphases to be sum- 
marized here, but it is persistently rooted in 
the metaphor which forms the title of the 
volume. This is not just another metaphor 
for the Church but is the very meaning of its 
life. Ecclesiology is as important a task of 
the Church now as Christology was in its 
early centuries. 

The marks of the Church are the procla- 
mation of the Word, the administration of 
the Sacraments, and the exercise of Disci- 
pline. Inasmuch as the Church is sinful, it 
cannot be wholly identified with the nature 
of Christ (either divine or human), but it 
can be called the Body of Christ only be- 
cause He is its Head—in the sense of being 
its Lord and Master (p. 153). Its ministry 
is neither simply identified with, nor separate 
from, Christ’s ministry. The Church is Holy 
and Catholic. The Reformed Church is not 
a separation from the medieval institution, 
but rather a vivification of the Body op- 
pressed by cancer. God takes the initiative in 
incorporating individuals into the Body of 
Christ under his Covenant of Grace in Bap- 
tism (p. 134). It is through the Eucharist, 
which is inseparable from the Word, that the 
Church is continually renewed (p. 186). 

MacGregor finds no fundamental objec- 
tion to episcopacy within the Reformed Tra- 
dition. Indeed he regrets that it has not been 
more used to signify the unity of the Church 
(p. 208). However, it can never be the 
guarantor of unity or ground of continuity. 
These come from Christ alone. The entire 
ministry shares in the episcopacy, but this 
need not rule out the possibility of differ- 
ences in ecclesiastical rank nor the principle 
of episcopal oversight. 
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The most perplexing point in the whole 
interpretation turns on the relation of the 
ministry to the Church. The Church is not 
absolutely dependent upon the ministry (p. 
213), yet neither does the Church simply call 
forth the ministry to its assigned functions. 
“The ministry is placed by Christ within 
the Body as His gift to the Church” (p. 57). 
There is a kind of unresolved duality of con- 
tinuity in the Church. In the light of this, 
what meaning is to be attributed to the 
priesthood of all believers? As the phrase 
comes from a different tradition, MacGregor 
does not feel under obligation to come to 
terms with it explicitly. It might have helped 
to clarify his own position had he chosen to 
do so anyway. 

There are other points as well which may 
raise questions or objections in the mind of 
the reader. These will but lend excitement to 
the reading of a work that merits careful 
study. The book embodies a combination of 
scholarly thoroughness and passion which 
makes it at once substantial and readable. 


TYLER THOMPSON 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Invitation to Theology: Resources for Chris- 
tian Nurture and Discipline. By ALLEN O. 
MILLER. Philadelphia: Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1958. xxv + 278 pages. $4.00. 


Among the trends in biblical theology has 
been the emphasis on the priority of God in 
the drama of redemption. The Bible is a 
record of God’s mighty acts, fitting into a 
dramatic pattern of a covenant history. God, 
as creator and redeemer, is constantly setting 
the stage whereby mankind may be re- 
deemed, but man falls into sin and faces 
judgment ; yet man stands under the hope of 
being restored to true sonship. This is the 
overall story that the Bible tells, and it is 
also the story told by incidents in the Bible. 
The basic idea has been worked out by Bern- 
hard W. Anderson in his The Unfolding 
Drama of the Bible, and Miller has worked 


out many variations of this theme. The con- 
cept of revelation is similar to that of H. 
Richard Niebuhr in The Meaning of Revela- 
tion. 

With a dramatic view of the Bible and a 
dynamic view of revelation, Miller defines 
theology as “fundamentally a confession of 
what God has done, of what he is doing, and 
of what he promises yet to do... God 
confronts us primarily in personal relation- 
ships” (p. 4). The plot always develops 
along the same lines: election, sin, grace, re- 
newal, destiny. Miller shows how it may be 
applied to such Old Testament stories as 
Hosea and Gomer, Isaiah’s encounter in the 
temple, the exodus, Jacob and Joseph, and 
the early chapters of Genesis. Then he takes 
the whole Bible and in Part II he deals with 
the basic acts in some detail. It comes out 
like this : 

PROLOGUE: Divine Creation and Human Exist- 
ence 

ACT I: Our Human Sin and the Divine Judgment 

ACT II: Jesus Christ and Our Human Freedom 

ACT III: The Church and Our Christian Vocation 


EPILOGUE: The Kingdom of God and Our Hu- 
man Destiny 


With careful outlining and interesting 
charts, Miller makes clear his thesis. We be- 
come aware of this historical drama some- 
where in the middle, for our heritage is 
given, and we live in “the year of our Lord.” 
Just as Christ is the midpoint in history, he is 
also the midpoint in our lives. We know him 
in the church, which works toward the res- 
toration of community in the world, and we 
are “a colony of heaven.” 

Almost half of this book is geared to the 
application of this thesis to Christian nurture 
and discipline. The problem of communica- 
tion is worked out in terms of evangelism, 
worship, the Christian year, and the sacra- 
mental pattern of life. Here again Miller 
makes use of the pattern of the drama in a 
rich and meaningful way, for communication 
involves both transmission and participation 
in terms of covenant responsibility. 
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This is an exciting book, because it is 
evidence that a theologian is coming to terms 
with the demands of Christian education 
against the background of a sound biblical 
theology. It is a book for lay people, espe- 
cially for parents and teachers who are con- 
cerned with participation in the biblical way 
of life, but it is also a book for professionals 
in the fields of theology and education be- 
cause it brings together in a rich way the 
findings of both fields. 

It is too bad that he uses Horace Bushnell 
as something of a whipping boy in his Intro- 
duction. Miller appreciates Bushnell’s in- 
sights into the significance of the family in 
Christian nurture, but he fails to do justice 
to the place of decision and commitment, to 
the need for regenerative experiences due to 
the constant fall and rising again in Christian 
experience to which Bushnell points (see p. 
xix). 

He refers to new curriculum developments 
(p. xvii), but I wish he had made use of 
them in his treatment of Christian education. 
His excellent material on worship and 
preaching in the communication of the drama 
could have been enriched by showing how 
this meets the needs of the family-as-a-unit, 
but these are minor points. 

There is an “index and dictionary of the- 
ological terms,” into which is worked a bib- 
liography. This is followed by indices of 
names and biblical references. 


RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
The Divinity School, Yale University 


He Ascended into Heaven. By J. G. DAVvIEs. 
New York: Association Press, 1958. 224 
pages. $4.75. 


In these Bampton Lectures for 1958, J. G. 
Davies undertakes to revivify a traditional 
Christian doctrine which has almost dropped 
out of contemporary theological discussion. 
With the acceptance of a scientific cosmology 
which makes the notion of a spatial heaven 
above us incredible, the claim that the res- 
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urrected Christ ascended bodily into heaven 
has seemed to most modern Christians com- 
pletely untenable. Their consequent embar- 
rassment about the doctrine of the ascension 
has led on the one hand to a simple ignoring 
of the doctrine and on the other to historical 
arguments purporting to show that it was not 
part of the primitive kerygma anyhow. In 
this book Davies attempts to rectify both 
errors (as he regards them) through a care- 
ful historical study of the importance of the 
doctrine for the early church and through a 
systematic attempt to state its importance for 
twentieth century Christians. In the former 
task he appears to the present reviewer to be 
quite successful ; in the latter, very much less 
so. 

Davies reminds us (Ch. I) that the notion 
of the ascension of significant prophets and 
servants of God into heaven is already sug- 
gested in the Old Testament (in the stories 
of Enoch and Elijah and elsewhere as well). 
Indeed, he shows it is likely that Luke’s ac- 
count of the ascension is dependent both in 
content and terminology on certain criti- 
cal Old Testament passages. Moreover, he 
shows that the great majority of New Testa- 
ment writers including St. Paul (though 
here he is not wholly convincing) took the 
ascension for granted as an historical event. 
Accordingly, he concludes that the ascension 
was part of the primitive Christian kerygma 
and was unquestioned in the early church. 
However, the particular account of the as- 
cension found in Acts—in which it is sug- 
gested that the ascension occurred forty days 
after Easter—is very doubtful and is incon- 
sistent with most of the rest of the New 
Testament which is much more circumspect 
in regard to detailed description and seems 
to take for granted (as is clearly implied in 
Luke’s Gospel) that the ascension occurred 
on the same day as the resurrection. It is 
this latter view which Davies regards as 
justified by the evidence and the proper basis 
for a contemporary reconstruction of the 
meaning of the doctrine. Since the tradi- 
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tional interpretations of the doctrine have 
been based almost exclusively on the picture 
in Acts, they have been, for the most part, 
misleading and are rightly rejected by mod- 
ern Christians. 

So far Davies’ account is both reasonable 
and convincing and is an important contribu- 
tion to historical studies. The same can be 
said about the middle chapters of the book 
which carry the historical analysis down 
through the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
after which little creative reinterpretation of 
the doctrine occurred. It is with his insist- 
ence on the importance of the doctrine for 
contemporary theology that one begins to 
have serious reservations about the argu- 
ment. For the early church the ascension, 
far from being an unnecessary appendage to 
the Gospel, was the very climax of the re- 
demptive act of God, for it was here that man 
in the person of Jesus Christ actually entered 
into heavenly glory. 


. it is through the Ascension that Jesus entered 
upon the office of Son of man, became no longer 
Messias designatus but Messiah indeed, and received 
the regal dignity and title of “Lord.” .. . It con- 
summates the reconcilation between man and God 
which is effected by God putting Himself in man’s 
place at the Incarnation and by man being put in 
God’s place at the Ascension. . . . It is indeed one 
thing to say that Christ is risen, meaning that 
death and corruption no longer hold Him: it is 
another thing to say that He has ascended, mean- 


ing that He is not only alive but sovereign (pp. 
169, 171). 


Accordingly, the Gospel is mutilated if em- 
phasis is placed on crucifixion and/or resur- 
rection without ascension, for its real mean- 
ing is dependent on Christ’s elevation into 
glory, and neither of these events rightly 
refer to that. 

Whatever may be the case about the mean- 
ing of crucifixion or resurrection, it is not 
at all clear what Davies can possibly mean 
by ascension. For the former events in some 
sense can be held to take place in space and 
time (even if the resurrection is a “psycho- 
logical event”), but with the ruling out of a 
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literal rising into heaven, it is not clear what 
kind of event an “ascension” might be. Does 
Davies mean that a few hours after the dis- 
ciples became convinced Jesus was alive an 
event occurred in “heaven” through which 
he was made sovereign over creation? What 
could this possibly mean and how could any- 
one know of it? Or does he mean simply that 
the doctrine of the ascension is a poetic way 
of talking about the fact that Christians be- 
lieve Christ is Lord of nature and history? 
If so, why adopt such peculiar and mislead- 
ing event-language which requires compli- 
cated explanations, when the same thing can 
be said in far simpler fashion ? The difficulties 
here arise from the fact that though Davies 
denies that the ascension was a physical ris- 
ing into the heavens, he still wishes to as- 
sert that it was some kind of real event. But 
he never makes clear just what the character 
of this event could possibly be. Hence we are 
asked to affirm something from which all 
specifiable meaning has been deliberately re- 
moved. 

However noteworthy is Davies’ historical 
work in this essay and however praiseworthy 
are attempts of this kind to make traditional 
doctrines meaningful to moderns, it is re- 
grettable when enthusiasts for the tradition 
think this task is accomplished simply 
through unusually loud and emphatic re- 
iteration of the doctrines involved. If the 
kerygma is truly to be interpreted to the mod- 
ern mind, it will be necessary to translate and 
interpret its terms in such a way that they 
have real content and are not simply empty, 
though perhaps euphonous, noises. 


Gorpon D. KAUFMAN 
Vanderbilt Divinity School 


THE RESURRECTION 


The Life Beyond. By Ray SumMMERs. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1959. x + 233 
pages. $3.25. 

“This work is a study of New Testament 
teachings on death, the disembodied state, 
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the resurrection, the second coming of Christ, 
final judgment, and eternal destiny.” To 
this might be added millennialism, whatever 
its type. It is “largely an exposition of the 
Scripture passages involved.” 

“A basic principle of approach will be that 
biblical exegesis must control biblical theol- 
ogy and not reverse” (p. 4). 

A good beginning has been well carried 
out, at least within its gauge of what is rele- 
vant, and there is some good exegetical dis- 
cussion here. However, fairly often the exe- 
gesis needs a more critical-minded back- 
ground than it has been given. That would 
note, as pointed out by Charles, Moffatt, et 
al., that the origin of some of these concepts 
may not be Christian but pre-Christian, not 
biblical but even extra-biblical. We might 
venture the method of Jesus, used in the 
Sermon on the Mount, indicated by his words, 
“You have heard that it was said,” just pre- 
ceding a Scripture quote, followed by “But 
I say to you.” Are these concepts entirely 
Christian? Not enough place is given here 
to the possibilities, even probabilities, that 
Jesus may have used current apocalyptic 
language as a carrier of greater truth or 
that there may have been misunderstandings 
due to the fact, as Matthew Arnold long ago 
put it, “Jesus was above the heads of his 
reporters.” If there are conflicting emphases 
among his reported teachings, with which 
did he have greater affinity, and which may 
represent what his hearers thought he said? 

While there is no allusion in the discus- 
sion of I Thess. 4:13-18 to any influence 
from Dan. 7:13, as if heeding a “keep off” 
sign, the reviewer agrees with the author, not 
only in judging the King James Version as 
not clearly expressing what Paul had in mind, 
and that even the Revised Standard Version 
lacks the clarity found in Professor Sum- 
mer’s own translation of v. 15, “will have 
no advantage over those who have fallen 
asleep” (p. 58). However, there are occa- 
sions when this clarity stumbles rather badly. 
The occasion of the raising of the daughter 
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of Jairus prompted Jesus to say, “she is 
not dead but sleeping.” This moves the au- 
thor to say Jesus “referred to death as sleep” 
(p. 8). To the reviewer Jesus here denies 
the identity of the two terms, death and 
sleep, and affirms a real difference between 
them. 

The Resurrection discussion claims over 
a fourth of the book, and the author notes, 
“There is an almost limitless variety of de- 
tailed interpretation on the part of those who 
hold” to two resurrections, one of the right- 
eous, and a later of the unrighteous, with 
the millennium between (p. 87). Though the 
basis for this idea of two resurrections is 
Rev. 20:4-6, the author is, for once, suspi- 
cious of this approach and concludes “the 
New Testament knows of only one resur- 
rection” (p. 92), that at the time of Christ’s 
second coming. 

Professor Summers begins his discussion 
of this theme with the statement that the 
term “is not found in the New Testament,” 
but starts the next paragraph with an asser- 
tion of the doctrine’s great prominence there 
(p. 95). So he finds it. He cites Mt. 24:34, 
“This generation wil! not pass away till all 
these things take place.” If it refers to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, there is no real 
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problem, but if it applies to the second com- 
ing of Christ, there is one. “Nineteen hundred 
years have passed and still the fulfilment has 
not been realized” (p. 117). It may be time 
to heed the verdict which history may have 
rendered on this hope as then held. The 
Little Apocalypse, Mk. 13 and its parallels, 
is discussed at some length, pp. 109-22, with 
no hint that it may be a Christian adaptation 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and no word as to 
how much of it might be from Jesus. Vv. 32 
and 33 are usually conceded. And the com- 
ing may be spiritualized, even as in the 
Fourth Gospel. Christ has come, and will, 
when needed. 

In the light of these considerations this 
book will be helpful to more conservatively- 
minded Christians on the problems of es- 
chatology, but less satisfactory to Christians 
of a more liberal persuasion. Typographically, 
this book is a model. But one slip was found, 
and that on p. 201 changed “die” to “lie”. 
Here are three appendices, one each for Pre-, 
Post-, and Non-millennial Adventism, a con- 
siderable bibliography, and an ample Scrip- 
ture index for the book’s biblical discussions, 
as well as a general index. 

IRWIN R. BEILER 

Allegheny College (Emeritus) 
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First Epistle of Peter. Edited by Francis Wright 
Beare. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958; distrib- 
uted by Macmillan. xi + 213 pages. $3.75. 


This is a revised edition of the first 1947 publica- 
tion. For the most part it is a photographic re- 
print of the first edition with no modification of the 
main position set forth in that earlier volume. 

Some change has been made in the discussion of 
the Ancient Versions (pp. 3f.) especially in regard 
to the Old Latin versions. In a supplement at the 
end of the volume (pp. 185-204) there will be 
found a bibliography of significant studies since 
the first edition. There is here also a thorough dis- 
cussion of E. G. Selwyn’s defense of the Petrine 
authorship in the sense of collaboration with Syl- 
vanus (a view with which Beare continues to dis- 
agree). He also reasserts his view of literary de- 
pendence as at least of equal value to form critical 
methods in understanding the epistle. Finally, Beare 
again reviews the questions of nature and purpose, 
and the place of writing, of the epistle. In all of 
this he deals with several of the more recent views, 
e.g., those of F. L. Cross and M.-E. Boismard, in 
addition to Selwyn. The book now closes with sev- 
eral valuable indexes (pp. 205-213). 

These changes together with a number of added 
footnotes greatly improve an already noteworthy 
study of this epistle by one of the leading Canadian 
New Testament scholars. 

H. Net RicHARDSON 

Boston University 


The Beginnings of the Christian Religion. By Mer- 
edith F. Eller. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1958. 518 pages. $6.95. 


The teacher of college courses in biblical litera- 
ture will find this book, from the notebook of a 
successful colleague, truly a help in time of need. 
Professor Eller has for 12 years guided hundreds 
of students along the devidus path leading through 
the Old Testament and the New Testament. It is 
from his voluminous notes, gathered in almost om- 
nivorous reading of religions and their literature, 
that he developed a syllabus that seemed to satisfy 
both him and his students. Not only will college 


students find this book interesting but advanced 
classes in church schools, and any lay person who 
wants to do some stimulating and enlightening 
reading about how his religion came into being will 
be well rewarded by giving it some time. The book 
was designed with these people in mind and will 
have no special appeal to the advanced scholar. 
However, it is done with such respect for and at- 
tention to scholarship that no student of religion 
will find his sensibility disturbed. 

The reader is first made acquainted with begin- 
nings of all religions as a basis for later under- 
standing the genesis of the Christian religion. Next 
there is a long section dealing with the beginnings 
and development of the Hebrew religion. This de- 
velopment unfolds against the backdrops of geog- 
raphy and the sociology and psychology peculiar to 
the people in their historical setting. The traditional 
stories of Abraham, Moses, the United Kingdom, 
its succession of Kings, its decline are given an 
aura of reality as the men are described; and apt 
quotations are used to intrigue the interest of the 
student in literature recording the complete story. 
One by one the prophets are depicted as men living 
in a work-a-day world with an acute sensitiveness 
to the great moral and religious problems which 
are always with us. Religious implications are re- 
vealed in the unfolding of the account of the long- 
ings, the mistakes, the sufferings, and the triumphs 
of these people. Religion is seen as a changing 
though abiding and assuring experience of mankind. 
The way is prepared for the student to fully appre- 
ciate the beginnings of Christianity which are 
shown as a diorama with scenes depicting the 
transition from the post-exilic period of Judaism 
to the Graeco-Roman world where Jesus lived, 
taught and founded Christianity; the stabilizing, 


‘organizing and spreading of this new religion by 


Paul; the suffering of the new converts; and the 
subsequent acceptance of Christianity by the people 
living around the Mediterranean Sea. Christianity 
is represented as an historic religion founded on the 
teachings of an historic figure, accepted by historic 
peoples as the means of salvation for all of history 
and the people who make it. 


Otis G. CARNES 
Central College 
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